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(HE Needham High School has been able to issue the usual! volume 

of the ADVOCATE this year only because of the generosity. of the 
business and professional men of Needham, who have kindl}¥: contributed 
toward the sum needed to defray the expenses of the publication of the 
paper. The members of the High School and the management of the 
ADVOCATE wish to express to them and to all other friends who. have 


assisted us our deep sense of gratitude and. appreciation. 
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The ApvocaTE of June, 1915 extends its 
most cordial greetings to its subscribers. In 
this volume an earnest effort has been made 
to represent the different interests of the 
school,—studies, social activities, and  ath- 
letics; and the editors sincerely hope that this 
ApvocaTeE will be a worthy successor of form- 
er Apvocates. The heartiest thanks are given 
to all those who have helped in any way to 
make the paper a literary or financial success. 


Early this year Mr. Hutchinson made the 
statement to the school, that any time the pu- 
pils wished to establish a system of student- 
government (of course under his supervision) 
he should be glad to help them in any way. 
So far the school has taken no interest in the 
matter. It seems to us that this proposition 
is of some importance and worthy of consid- 
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eration; for the students of the High School 
are certainly old enough to govern themselves 
in a democratic way, rather than to be gov- 
erned under a monarchial system. Since stu- 
dent-government has been successfully adopt- 
ed in many colleges and other high schools, 
there is no reason why it should not be 


successful in our own school. 


Compulsory public speaking among high 
school students has always been a widely dis- 
cussed question. A new plan has been con- 
ducted in our school this year, which has com- 
pelled each senior to recite before the other 
members of the school. As a result of this, 
many fine selections have been given, which, 
besides awakening a new interest in classic lit- 
erature among the other members of the 
school, have inspired self-confidence in the 
speakers. Certainly nothing can be of more 
benefit to a person than to feel that he has the 
ability to control himself while speaking be- 
fore an audience of critical people. 

Beside the declamation by the seniors, many 
pleasing piano selections have been given by 
the pupils of all the classes. It is a great ac- 
complishment to be able to perform before the 
whole school, especially before one’s upper 
classmates, and all who have taken part in the 
programmes deserve praise. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS FUND 

At the beginning of school last fall a School 
Savings system was adopted. By the help of 
Mrs. Whitney, who visited neighboring towns 
where such systems were used, a very excel- 
lent one was found, and by the co-operation 
of the Needham Trust Company it is being suc- 
cessfully used. The deposits of the children are 
put in the Savings Department in Dr. Keyes’ 
name; after the deposits of a child reach the 
amount of three dollars, he is given a bank 
book and his money draws interest. The mon- 
ey is collected from schools by girls from the 
high school every Tuesday. They also audit 
the cards in which the teacher has entered the 
amount of the deposit, and see that the 


amount from the cards agrees with the amount 
on the envelope. 

At the collection made May 18, the follow- 
ing amounts had been deposited : 

Total Deposits, $3,377.96, 

Total in Pass Books, $2,763.30, 

Total drawn from Bank, $68, 

Amount in Trustees Acc’t, $544.12, 

Drawn from Trustees Account $70.54, 

Total of Bank Pass Books, 382, 

Total Depositors, 800. 

It is of great value to have a savings system 
in the school because the children learn to 
cultivate the habit of thrift. They are also ac- 
cumulating an amount which will help them 
to continue their education, after leaving the 
high school. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


Several times this year the school body has 
met in the Assembly Hall on Tuesday morn- 
ing, to listen to special lectures. These talks 
have been excellent and beneficial. 

Mr. Kimball spoke to us on the subject of 
“Life Insurance Savings Banks” and gave us 
some profitable advise. : 

Dr. Kelley told us of the work of the State 
Department of Health. He suggested this as 
a field for those who were undecided about 
their career. The reward financially would 
not be very large, but it is a work for the bet- 
terment of humanity. 

Mr. R. N. Hoyt spoke to us on the inter- 
esting subject of mosquitoes and their relations 
as germ-carriers of malaria. He told us how 
we might discriminate between the harmful 
and the harmless type. He closed his remarks 
by telling us that a chance to combat with this 
evil was given us in our own town. 

The school as a whole has enjoyed these 
lectures immensely. They have enlightened us 
on and aroused our interest in practical sub- 
jects not found in the school curriculum. We 
sincerely hope that the giving of these talks 
may become an established precedent. 


ISABELLE BILLINGS. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED 

It is truly an amusing thing to watch the 
freshmen during their first few weeks of high 
school life. On their entrance to the building 
they look about them in bewilderment at the 
long corridors and the winding stairways, and 
wonder whether they will ever find their way 
out again. The upper classmen glide merrily 
by them, without even a glance at the strang- 
ers, for their time is far too valuable.- Occa- 
sionally a kind hearted senior looks upon them 
with a sympathetic smile; as much as to say, 
“Welcome to our midst.” At first the new- 
comers have a hard time finding the way to 
their various recitation rooms, but it is not 
long before they are acquainted with every 
nook and corner of the building. And now 
they must show themselves off in their great- 
est glory. While the other classes are occupy- 
ing their time in studying, the freshmen enjoy 
themselves by journeying up and down the 
corridors. Soon, however, the novelty of 
it all wears off, and they begin to understand, 
by closely watching the other classes, that it 
is time for them to settle down for four years 
of study. 


Although the football season can not be 
called a success, in respect to the number of 
games won, certainly much credit is due the 
players for the courage and perseverance they 
showed. [very day, rain or shine, the foot- 
ball boys were out for practice, with only an- 
‘other defeat to look forward to. They got 
practically no encouragement from the school 
and but little aid financially: Nevertheless 
they stuck the season out, and went up against 
each team, determined to do their best for the 
school. In the future, let us give them en- 
couragement by attending the games, and also 
‘aid them financially, by buying tickets. 


Under the auspices of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the lunch counter has proved a success 
financially and otherwise. This is especially 
cnccuraging after the numerous unsuccessful 


atten:pts made in previous years. The work 
was carried on chiefly under the supervision of 
Miss Burns, who by her patience and untiring 
zeal, helped to put it on a paying-basis. The 
members of the school manifested a great in- 
terest by patronizing it well and offering their 
services. From the beginning,. the receipts 
have been pretty well up to the normal stan- 
dard with the exception of a slight decrease 
during the warm weather. This defect was 
remedied by the establishment of an open-air 
counter. : 
Because of the splendid. support which the 
lunch counter received, it was, possible to. ar- 
range simple but very attractive menus. The 
athletic association has been greatly benefited 
by this undertaking, and we hope -that.it, will 
continue to be a success in the future. 


Total receipts: iia ity eit ee eee $545.14 
Expenditures : 
ProvyisionSef.3. ves 2: $448.22 
Athletic Association .. 82.05 
LOtal pate tess eee $530.27 
CrpenanceMayal rn 2si8' ts epale cor awe $14.95 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

Secretary’s Annual Report given February 
25, 1915. : : 

This closes the second year of the Parent- 
Teacher Association and while we are told to 
forget the things that are past and press for- 
ward, let us for a moment, look. back over 
what has been accomplished this last year. 

Five regular meetings have been held on, the 
second Thursday evenings of the alternate 
months. Four board meetings have been held 
during that time. 

Special effort has been made to have these 
meetings interesting as well as profitable for 
both teachers and parents. Different subjects 
have been introduced and efficient speakers 
provided for all the meetings except the open- 
ing one of the Fall, which took the form of a 
Social and was termed “Teachers’ Night.” 
Good music has been graciously given by talent 
here in our midst. 
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The School Committee has installed a ‘““No 
School” signal for bad weather and it has been 
used on several occasions. 

Besides our aim of fostering a closer sym- 
pathy and co-operation between home and 
school, we feel that we have become better 
acquainted with our school system through the 
closer personal contact with our school com- 


mittee, our superintendent, and our teachers. | 


A school savings system has been established 
so that the youngest as well as the oldest pupil 
in school may start a bank account. ‘The in- 
terest in this has increased each month so that 
now there are about eight hundred accounts 
making a total of $2,053 deposited in the bank. 
Aside from forming principle of saving in our 
young people, would not much of this money 
have been spent perhaps for candy instead of 
being saved if this School Savings had not 
been started ? 

An important feature of the past year’s 
work is the marked enthusiasm shown in hav- 
ing a Scholarship Fund. Our president ap- 
pointed an able committee who has devoted 
much time and thought in preparing a consti- 
tution. In this enterprise the New Century 
Club has united with us and has been most 
generous in contributing the sum of $63 raised 
last year and that of $128 raised this year. 
Let us hope that our Association may do as 
well. 

It would seem that in these gatherings there 
must be good for all. Each one to take from 
them that which best suits his needs. So with 
these beginnings, with the loyal co-operation 
of each and every member shall we not look 
forward to greater opportunities of service, to 
promote the educational and social welfare of 
our town, whose influence shall spread farther 
and farther and be a power for the general 
good? 

Fiora W. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 

The officers for the next year are as follows: 

President, J. H. Whetton. 

First Vice President, H. A. T. Dow. 

Second Vice President, Miss Frances M. 
Kingsbury. 


Treasurer, G. Waldo Crawley. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. D. Litchfield. 
Auditor, Frank J. Stanwood. 

At the Annual Meeting the Association 
voted to transfer $50 from the treasury to the 
treasurer of the Scholarship Fund Committee 
bringing the total amount of that fund now to 
$242.94. 

A pleasant feature of the last meeting was 
the presentation of a beautiful bouquet of 
carnations to our school superintendent, Dr. 
A. H. Keyes, as a token of the high esteem in 
which he is held. 


We are fortunate in still having with us this 
year, Mr. Fitzgerald, our janitor. This is his 
second year of service in Needham High 
School, and he has shown himself to be com- 
petent in every way. He kept the building 
very warm and comfortable during the winter 
months, in spite of the cold which tried hard 
to get in. The front lawn is one well to be 
proud of as it is kept in fine condition by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, whose familiar figure may be seen 
almost every day trimming the edges, watering 
the grass, and raking down the driveways. 
The interior of the building is also kept clean 
and neat. He makes himself useful at the 
lunch counter in various ways. Last Christ- 
mas the teaching corps of the High School 
made Mr. Fitzgerald a gift of a five dollar 
gold piece, which was very thoughful and ap- 
preciative of the faculty. At the last meeting 
of the year of the Parent-Teacher’s Associa 
tion, Mr. Whetton presented Mr. Fitzgerald 
witht a large bouquet of carnations, and in a 
few appreciative words told him how grate- 
ful the association was to him for his attend- 
ance at the building and for his thoughtful- 
ness of their comfort during the meetings. 
Mr. Whetton said that he was especially happy 
in being able to make the presentation, for, 
when he was a boy, Mr. Fitzgerald had saved 
his life at the risk of his own. He went on to 
add humorously that he felt justified in hold- 
ing “Mike” responsible for all his own errors 
and shortcomings. 
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The annual Prize Speaking Contest was 
held on January 15, 1915, at the Town Hall 
under the auspices of the New Century Club 
of Needham. Dr. A. H. Keyes, our Superin- 
tendent, deserves much credit for his faithful 
and effective drilling of the contestants. 


Piano Duet. 
Harold Slaney and Mildred Baxter 
Songs by Chorus. 
Recitation—“The Fiddle Told” 
Nora C. Franklin 
Gertrude Maloney 
Recitation—“The Deathbed of Benedict Ar- 
nold” Geo. Lippard 
Arthur Shugg 
Music by Orchestra. 
Songs by Chorus. 
Recitation—*Pledge with Wine” Anonymous 
Genevieve Daley 
Recitation—‘‘Spartacus to the Gladiators” 
Elijah Kellogg 
Howard Slaney 
Duet. 
Stephen Chivas and Romeo Vara 
Songs by Chorus. 
Recitation—“The Pilot’s Story” 
W. D. Howells 
Kate Murdoch 
Recitation—‘‘Parrhasius and the Captive” 
| N. P. Willis 
Raymond Gavagan 
Whistling Chorus. 
Songs by Chorus. 
Recitation—‘“The Wrecker’s Oath on Bar- 
negat” H, Morford 
Jessie Zirngiebel 
Recitation—“Plea of Sergeant Buzfuz in 
the Case of Bardell vs. Pickwick” 
Charles Dickens 
Guy McIntosh 
Music by Orchestra. 
Songs by Chorus. 
Trombone Solo. 
Lloyd W. Litchfield 


Music by Orchestra. 
Whistling Chorus. 
Awarding of the Prizes by the Judges. 
Mr. Earnest W. Fellows, Supt. of Schools, 


Framingham. 

Dr. S. Monroe Graves, Supt. of Schools, 
Wellesley. 

Mr. E. L. Willard, Supt. of Schools, 
Natick. 


Music by Orchestra. 


The prize winners were Howard Slaney and 
Jessie Zirngiebel. 


OUR JANITOR 


When we leave our Alma Mater, 
There is one we leave behind 

Who shall live in life’s long mem’ry, 
For to us he e’er was kind. 


The secrets of our boyhood days 
We oft confided to his keeping ; 
This trust always kept so well 
That at parting there was weeping. 


A diamond hewn from out the rough,— 
Ne’er was such a one as he 
Conscientious, true and thoughtful, 
Faithful only “Mike” can be. 


When reprimands came thick and fast 
To “Mike we went in sadness 
Consolingly he smoothed us out 

Then to our class we went in gladness. 


To our schoolmates left behind 

A word we give in warning. 

He is the best chum we could find 
In hours of school-day mourning. 


May the Giver of all gifts 

To our true old friend be kind. 
May his days of life be happy, 
Is the wish we have in mind. 


Percy QuINLAN, 1915. 
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An Adventure of Sergeant 
McCarthy 


After the great earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco, gangs of wreckers and laborers were 
tearing down the dangerous masonry and 
other ruins left by the upheaval of nature. 
Frequent explosions could be heard as the 
men blew down the walls with charges of 
dynamite, and the air was filled with dust and 
dirt. Of course the city was under the com- 
mand of the state militia, who were doing duty 
night and day in the various streets of the city. 

Sergeant McCarty was an officer of the city 
police and proud he was of his rank, for he 
had earned it through the very hardest of 
police duty and at a great many risks. He 
was a man of gigantic size, whose muscles had 
long since been tried in many a hot skirmish 
with those who disobeyed the laws. His black 
hair and dark eyes strikingly contrasted with 
his ruddy complexion, which showed the best 
of health and great good nature. This special 
day as he was standing on the corner, looking 
at the scene just described, along came his 
brother officer and friend Patrick O’Rourke. 
After their usual greeting, Pat said, 

“Sergeant, did ye hear that Red Jack es- 
caped last noight ?” 


“No!” answered the sergeant, “How was 
that °” 

“Oh! said Pat, “That loafing jailor went to 
slape and lift the cell door open, and he 
walked out aisily enough.” 

“Well!” said McCarty, “If what you say is 
so, he will hang around here and try to rob 
the mint, and he’ll do it tco if there is one 
chance in-a hundred. As he said this he 
looked toward a large gray looking building, 
the United States mint. The mint is made of 
solid and =the: ‘foor=*:7s 


structed of six feet solid steel, which forms a 


masonry, con- 
protection from thieves who might try to 
tunnel underground to it. After talking for 
some minutes longer they decided to separate 
and see whether Red Jack could be found. 
Red Jack was a thief of the worst type. It 
had been his trade for many years, and he was 
as sly as a fox. He hated all policemen, but 
above all he hated Sergeant McCarty because 
the officer had once caught him. He was 
serving his time when he escaped, through the 
laziness of the jailer. McCarty walked slowly 
down the street until he turned a corner up a 
side street, which lead to a small alley at the 
back of the mint. As he turned the corner 
he suddenly spied two suspicious looking men 
walking quickly into an old tumbled-down 
doorway on the opposite side of the street. 
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He quickened his pace and was soon on the 
heels of the pair. They lighted a lantern and 
passed down a pair of rickety stairs to the 
basement below, which was dark and gloomy. 
He followed and arrived in the cellar just in 
time to see the second of the men disappear 
down a hole in one corner of the cellar. After 
waiting several moments McCarty lowered 
himself down into a little tunnel about three 
feet wide and four feet high. As the. Ser- 
geant was a very large man he was very much 
cramped. He got on his hands and knees and 
followed along behind the men, whom he could 
now see by the light of the lantern, some yards 
ahead. Slowly and painfully he crawled 
to the little room. Half way in, he felt for 
his six shooters on his hip pocket, and to his 
dismay found he had dropped it in the tunnel 
behind him. He tried to turn around, but the 
tunnel was too narrow. It was too narrow 
for him to even back out; so he continued on 
his way into the little room beyond. Just as 
he was about to enter the room he tripped and 
fell head first over some wires which had been 
carefully laid in the dirt. His heart went up 
into his mouth, for he knew in an instant that 
those wires were set to explode a charge of 
dynamite to blow the floor of the mint out. 
He took the situation in an instant, and after 
some debate in his mind gave the wires a pull 
which brought them out of the switch-board 
and batteries which set the explosion off. 

He had no sooner done this than he heard 
a man coming along the tunnel behind him. 
He turned to look back, and at first glance 
knew it was Red Jack. Red Jack came into 
the little room and passed Sergeant McCarty 
not more than a foot away.’ As he passed 
McCarty he called out in a gruff voice. 

“Ts every thing ready Steve?” 

“Ves!” answered one of the men, “All but 
the pulling of the switch.” 

“Then git out of here as quick as you can 
and I’ll touch her off,” said Red Jack. As he 
said this he turned and made his way slowly 
along the tunnel. The two other men started 
to follow him, but McCarty seized the last 


one by the neck and nearly strangled him with 
his mighty grip. He quickly knocked him un- 
conscious by a blow on the chin and throwing 
him down, bound him fast with the wire he 
had pulled out. He knew that in a few min- 
utes one of the other men would come back 
to look for their comrade; so he waited quietly 
at the entrance of the tunnel. At last a head 
appeared at the entrance and McCarty grasped 
it in his arms. There were a few struggles; 
but the thief was quickly overpowered and 
soon lay bound on the floor beside his compan- 
ion. After waiting for some time Red Jack 
muttered angrily to himself. 

“T wonder where those loafers are?” 

He started down the tunnel, but was met by 
a blow in the face from McCarty and was sent 
reeling backward into the tunnel. He jumped 
up immediately and pulled his gun on McCar- 
ty. The Sergeant was too quick for him and 
knocked the gun from his hand by a blow on 
the arm. It hit the ground with a clatter and 
went off, hitting Red Jack in the leg, but he 
was game and kept on fighting. 

At last McCarty managed to get him on his 
face and by pushing his face in the dirt and 
dust nearly choked him. He then felt for the 
handcuffs that were hanging on his belt, and 
to his great relief found they had not been lost 
in the skirmish. Snapping them on Red Jack’s 
wrists he turned him over on his back. Red 
Jack scowled and bit his lip, but did not say 
a word; he was too angry. 

McCarty looked around the room to find a 
way to get out with his prisoners. He could 
not find any except the one which he had come 
through, and that was too small. Suddenly he 
spied a shelf cut out of the solid rock and on 
it a large box of dynamite. He reached down 
to Red Jack’s pocket and took out his gun. 
Raising it in the air at arm’s length he was 
about to fire, when Red Jack cried with a 
shaky voice, 

“Don’t do that, that box is full of dynamite, 
a hundred and fifty pounds, enough to blow 
us all into a thousand pieces.” 

McCarty looked at him for an instant and 
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laughed but did not speak. Then he turned 
and taking careful aim, fired. There was a 
terrific explosion. McCarty thought that his 
eardrums had broken for his whole head sang. 
The room was filled with dust and dirt, which 
made the breathing very difficult. It soon 
cleared, as the explosion had torn open a gap- 
ing hole in the mint floor. Militiamen and 
policemen were standing around with ready 
hands to help McCarty and his prisoners out 
of the hole. 
Ciirrorp Wye, 1917. 


A Greater Love 


Three years had elapsed since Dick Wilton 
had visited his home in the little town of Ash- 
burnham, in England. It was on a bright 
morning in the month of October, 1812, that 
the young man was wandering about his home 
seeking new additions or changes that had been 
made during his absence. The air was almost 
balmy, despite its touch of early morning 
coolness, untempered by the new risen sun; 
yet there was a freshness in it that reminded 
him of springtime in America. “How much 
one forgets, “he thought to himself, as he 
wandered up and down the paths. “’Tis but 
eight years since I left here, and but three 
since I visited the old place. Yet it all seems 
so strange. Before I went to the Academy I 
knew every nook and corner of it. Well, at 
any rate, | have not forgotten Anna. To be 
sure, she does not belong to the place, although 
some day she may. But who knows what the 
result of the quarrel will be, or what these 
people will dor”. 

The young man, who had just turned twen- 
ty-two, was a sailor, an officer in the United 
States Navy. He had taken a five years’ 
course in a well known naval academy in the 
United States, after which he had gone on a 
three years’ cruise around the world. No one 
looked more like the typical bluff sailor than 
he. He was tall, slender, and brown-eyed, and 
the darkness of his complexion, 


with his 


thick brown hair, worn rather long as was the 
fashion at that time, would have betrayed him 
as an Englishman anywhere. Like most of 
the English youths, the object of his imagina- 
tions was at that time a maiden. Anna was a 
young girl whom he had known from child- 
hood, with whom he had grown up, and in 
whom he had an ever increasing interest. On 
this morning Dick had given no thought to 
At that mo- 
ment, however, he reflected on it all. He cared 
not what England might do or what America 
might do. But his one hope was that they 
would refrain from war. 


the quarrel or its consequences. 


He remembered 
that he had sworn allegiance to the flag of 
America. He also knew that his father and 
brothers were staunch Englishmen and would 
expect him to take arms for his native coun- 
try. But how could he do this? It was impos- 
sible, for he was a man who must keep his 
word, in other words, a man of honor. What 
would they say if he told him? Would they 
forgive him, and tell him to go; to fight for the 
flag he had sworn to; and to die for it if nec- 
essary? Or would they hate him for it and 
tell him he was wrong? And what would she 
say? Such were the questions that Dick pon- 
dered over again and again in his mind. 


While thus engaged, he felt a slight tap on 
the shoulder, and turning quickly he faced his 
father. In appearance Mr. Wilton greatly re- 
sembled Dick.’ His bushy hair was snow 
white, although not from age, for he was not 
yet fifty. His thick, drooping mustache was 
also pure white. As he looked at his son he 
presented a stern, war-worn face. ‘He, too, 
had been a soldier, and he was indeed proud 
of his veteranship. 


“Good morning, lad,’ spoke the father. 
“Good morning, father,” returned Dick, 
with his eyes downcast. 
You look 
Canntéhe 


“Well, son, are you in trouble? 
as though your life was in danger. 
of help to you?” 

“No father,” said Dick drousily, “I was just 
thinking—” 
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“Thinking of what?” said his father, sud- 
denly. 

“Thinking of what will happen if England 
goes to war with America,” slowly responded 
the young man. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Wilton, laughing, “is that 
all? Well, Dick, don’t let that trouble you. 
Of course we all will fight and fight hard, and 
we will win. For how can it be different? 
Will we not be fighting for the right cause? 
And curses on those Americans, What are 
they but a handful of greedy dogs, always try- 
ing to get everything for themselves. They 
are a crowd of —” 

“Hush, father, do not excite yourself. I 
must say that I do not agree with you in your 
ideas. You know that I love America,—” 

“You love America?” wildly exclaimed Mr. 
Wilton. “You don’t mean that you like Amer- 
ica better than your native country! Think 
what you are saying, boy.” 

“Well, father, I am trying to explain. Do 
you realize that | have spent most of my life 
in America? that I have had for my compan- 
ions American soldiers? I love America and 
the American people. I have promised to be 
true to the flag of America, and soon I may 
have an opportunity to fulfill my promise.” 

“For God’s sake, boy, you do not mean that 
you will forsake your country, and fight for 
America? You can not! You will not! You 
are bound to serve your country!” 

“Well, father dear,’ said Dick, “let us not 
talk of it any longer. Perhaps this matter can 
be settled quietly; hence, all your excitement 
for nothing. But remember one thing, father, 
whatever course I take will be, what is in my 
opinion, the best.” 

“Thank you, son for those words, and may 
you never decide to return to America, again. 
But have you seen Anna since you came back ?” 

“Yes, I had the pleasure of seeing her late 
And what a charming young 
woman she has developed into. I do confess 
that I love her more and more as the days go 


”? 


last evening. 


by. 
“Well, Dick, have you ever spoken to her 


on that delicate subject?” jokingly said his 
father. 

“Yes, father, I have,” replied Dick serious- 
ly. “But her only answer is that I must wait 
a little longer. It certainly would break my 
heart if I did not expect that some day she 
would be my wife.” 

Late that afternoon,.as Dick was sitting 
alone in his room reading over some old 
papers, two boys burst in upon him, wildly 
shouting and laughing. 

“For goodness sake, what is meant by all 
this noise?” said Dick. The boys whom he was 
addressing were his own brothers, and very 
different from himself. 

“Why, haven’t you heard the news?” they 
shouted in loud tones. Haven’t you heard it? 
This morning at Parliament the condition was 
discussed and, as the vote for war was unani- 
mous, England immediately declared war.” 

“Oh,” gasped Dick. “You don’t mean that 
England will fight the United States?” 

“Yes, and beat them too, declared one of 
the boys. And the town is in an uproar. 
Everyone is wild to go to the front, and father 
says we will leave the day after tomorrow.” 
Then they both burst out of the room, so 
thrilled were they at the thought of going. 

“Oh, how terrible,” thought Dick, as he sat 
with his hand under his chin, almost sobbing 
with grief. ‘What shall I do?” For about an 
hour he remained thus, half dazed, and trying 
to think what was best. Suddenly he jumped 
from his chair and said, “I must go! I will 
go! It would kill me to stay here and fight 
against that flag I love so well. That beauti- 
ful flag, the symbol of love and peace. I will 
give up everything for her, even my life. 
Mother,” he exclaimed, with tears in his 
eyes. 

“Yes, my boy,” the woman replied, as she 
entered the room. “It is terrible.” The mother 
embraced her son for a few minutes, and then 
he hastened to find his father. It was not a 
hard thing, for his father’s thundering voice 
could be heard all over the house. Dick hur- 
ried to the porch and meeting his father’s 


glance, knew too well what he would say. 

“Father,” spoke Dick, sorrowfully, “I have 
come to you to say good-bye. I have heard 
about it and I must return at once to Amer- 
ica.” 

“My God! son,” said his father, “you will 
disgrace our family forever. You, a Wilton, 
to take arms against England.” A deep groan 
burst from his lips. The old man put his hand 
to his head and staggered as if he would have 
fallen. The bitterness of death was with him, 
and added to it the agony of shame. His son, 
a traitor! Oh, God! could that be. 

“Father,” Dick continued, moistening his 
dry parched lips again and again, “I love Eng- 
land. My heart is with her. Here are father, 
mother, brothers, friends, and the woman I 
love as well. I would give my life blood for 
them, but I cannot give up my honor. My 
duty constrains me. I am an officer,”—with a 
gesture he lifted his hand to his cap and re- 
moved it, “of the United States army.” Ah, 
was his strength coming back to him at the 
sound of that beloved name? 
father.” } 

“Call me not by that name, sir,” said the old 
man sternly. “You have made your choice. 
Go. I wish neither to see you nor hear of you 
and from henceforth you shall be as one dead 
to us. Here is no longer home for you. I 
will endeavor to forget the disgrace you have 
put upon us, and I pray God that I may never 
see your face again.” 

A low groan burst from Dick Wilton’s lips. 
He buried his face in his hands and shook like 
a woman. 


Yes. “Good-by 


“A horse is at your service,” con- 
tinued the old man, “to carry you to the sta- 
tion. 

“T will take nothing, sir,’ answered Dick at 
last. “Nothing but my uniform and _ the 
sword I wear.” There was a moment of in- 
tense silence. Dick turned away instantly, and 
slowly. descended the steps, each footfall 
sounding like a death knell to those left be- 
hind. The family stood on the porch and 
watched him as he turned out of the gate and 
disappeared down the road, never once look- 
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ing back. And thus it was that Dick Wilton 
left the home of his fathers. 


Four months had gone by. A little steamer 
sped up the bay flying the stars and stripes. 
Silently under the awning sat two men by the 
stretcher on which Dick Wilton lay, his broth- 
er and the surgeon. It was early in the morn- 
ing the day after the last great battle. With 
his own gun, Lester Wilton had shot his broth- 
er Dick. Hour after hour he had searched 
for his wounded brother like a wandering 
maniac. And at last he had found him. Now 
he was bringing him back to his native land. 
Lester spoke a few words of farewell to the 
surgeon, and silently he bore the wounded 
brother homeward. The crowd opened way 
before him, as he carried him up the street. 
Here was their enemy. The fact that he lay 
apparently dying was evidence that he had 
been in the thick of the battle. They mocked 
and scorned and hated him when he had chosen 
to leave them and remain true to the flag of 
his adopted country. His father had cast 
him off; the people had approved the old man 
for his action; but the animosity had gone 
from their hearts now. It had all vanished 
before the out-stretched figure. The sullen 
murmurs and mutterings died away, and a 
deep silence supervened. Hats were pulled 
from heads and a great awe fell over the mul- 
titude. 

In deep reverence he was carried to the 
home of his once intended bride, whose house | 
was now a hospital for the wounded. The 
shock of Dick’s return was almost too much 
for the woman. There on the bed, on her own 
bed he lay. They had taken him to her room, 
that room with the window looking out over 
the waters of the sea, where she had looked 
and watched, waited and listened, longed and 
hoped. 

The first thing of which Dick Wilton was 
conscious was the sound of a far off bird. 
The high, clear notes came apparently from a 
great distance, and stole into his consciousness. 
The melody pleased him, for it was reminis- 
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cent of something sweet in his memory. 
“Anna,” he whispered, joyously, and then 
drifted into insensibility again. 

Summer had faded away and autumn was 
approaching before Dick recovered. His 
father had died in battle, and all that was left 
of the family was his mother, one brother, and 
himself. There was a quiet little wedding in 
Ashburnham a few weeks later. Dick and 
Anna knelt beside each other, and there was 
such a look of peace and rest upon their faces, 
that all who saw knew that two souls attained 
happiness. 

GERTRUDE JEFFORDS, 1915. 


Country Life 


For the past few years we have been having 
much of the joys of country life, and many 
have thrown off the shackles of the city and 
gone to earn their livelihoods and make their 
homes in the country. I wonder if the coun- 
try has given them all that it seemed to prom- 
I wonder if these city-born, city-bred, 
and city-educated people do not miss _ their 
former environment! 

To enjoy many of the delights of nature, it 
is not necessary to give up the great city and 
all that it furnishes. A place in the suburbs 
properly chosen and properly laid out will give 
one most of the advantages of the country 
without sacrificing the advantages of the city. 

The chief reason, I believe, for the love of 
the country is found in the quiet and rest it 
brings to city-worn nerves. This may be ob- 
tained without going far, if the attitude of 
mind. is right and the atmosphere of the home 
and its surroundings is restful. 

I know of a place, which is about twelve 
miles from Boston that seems to be the home 
of rest itself ; and although it is only an acre in 
extent, neighbors are near at hand, and electric 
cars pass the door, yet, after entering the gate, 
so carefully has the whole been laid out, no 
human hesitation is visible. 

The house set well back from the road, is 


ise ! 


of a simple colonial type, and though recently 
built, one would almost. think it a relic of co- 
lonial days, so skillfully has it been fitted into 
its setting. 

Let us view this place together. The house 
is approached by a brick walk, hedged on 
either side by closely trimmed boxes. The 
whole place is surrounded by high hedges 
which shut it out from the noise and confusion 
of the world. The heated and worried brain 
of the tired business man soon becomes cool 
and calm as he walks under the stately pines, 
surrounding the house, and hears the quiet 
sighing of the wind passing through their tops. 
The velvety lawn is enclosed by shrubbery 
of various kinds, while in its center stands a 
handsome weeping willow. Let us pass to 
the rear of the house. We walk along a nar- 
row path bordered on both sides by low-grow- 
ing perrenials which are backed by more 
shrubbery. This path rounds the corner and 
leads us to a little pool. As we approach sev- 
eral birds flit up into neighboring trees. 
Around the edge of the tiny pond is a bed of 
iris, which it is our-good fortune to find in 
full bloom. Who would have supposed that 
these flowers could be so carefully blended 
in color as to produce the effect that they do, 
as they are mirrored in the water, together 
with the leaves of the trees overhead. If we 
watch carefully we shall see fish, darting cov- 
ertly back and forth, below the lily pads. 
We dare not bend forward to pick the blue, 
white and pink lilies, floating upon the sur- 
face so near us, for fear we might break the 
spell and find ourselves again walking along 
the streets of the very ordinary suburban 
town. We move along the path through a 
little grove of white birches and come upon a 
formal garden. Let us seat ourselves in the 
pergola and breathe the fragrance of the 
climbing roses and honeysuckle as we look 
over the carefully laid out plot. Here, we 
see all the old fashioned flowers, which father 
says, Grandmother used to grow. 

The sun is just setting and, as the dusk be- 
gins to fall, we become aware of music. It is 
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a bird chorus composed of many voices, each 
singing a sweet good-night to its mate. As we 
listen, it becomes blacker—one by one the lit- 
tle voices cease—and it is dark. 

Is not a home such as this worth while? 
One can be happy in his daily toil, if, at night, 
he can return to refuge like this. What need 
of wishing all one’s life for a place in the 
country, which for most is impossible, when, 
with a little forethought, such results as these 
can be obtained ? 

Lioyp W. LircuFietp, 1915. 


The Good Samaritan 


A man threw himself on one of the deserted 
benches, which lined the edge of the park. 
It was mid-winter, and the cold ocean blasts 
blew around the building corners and made 
the brown layer of snow which covered the 
streets, seem more desolate. 

The man was (well, let us call him by the 
only name he had ever known) Monty. Tall, 
gaunt, with hollowed cheecks, he was now and 
then seized with violent coughing — spells. 
There he sat crouched painfully on the cold 
wooden bench. His hair was short and 
stiff as a result of many prison clippings, 
and on his features hung the prison pallor. 
This was Monty; but who was he? He was 
nobody; a child of the slums. He had known 
no parents, but had lived or rather existed the 
first few years of his life, a victim of the 
curses and cruel blows of his elders. He had 
grown up with a code of law, which was sim- 
ply, “Get the best of the other fellow, before 
he gets the best of you.” His password was, 
“Revenge.” 

Monty knew not the meaning of the word 
affection, or of obedience or of loyalty. He 
knew only to fear the law and to avoid it. 
Three times he had been behind the bars for 
stealing, and now as he sat huddled and half 
frozen on the bench he was contemplating his 
next move. 

He coughed again and attempted to draw 


the frayed edges of his light spring overcoat 
about his chest. The fit of coughing held him 
and he muttered under his breath, ‘‘You’ve 
most got me, but, by gorrah, I'll not die yet!” 
He suddenly felt something brush against his 
leg, and looking down saw the shaggy form 
of a dog; collarless, thin, scrawny, and ill-fed. 
The poor animal looked up into the man’s 
eyes, but saw no answer of sympathy. 

Monty only said, “Well, dog, we’re two uv 
a kind. We never had a chanst.” 

Looking up Monty saw a young lady look- 
ing at him from across the street. Then the 
old cough broke out again; his body trembled 
from the tearing strain, his lungs seemed as 
if they would burst, the whole world reeled, 
and grasping at the air for support he lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

When Monty awoke, he thought he was in 
heaven. He had never seen anything like the 
place he was now in, before. He lay between 
cool, comfortable sheets in an immaculate bed ; 
his head rested on a soft pillow, spotlessly 
clean. The room was darkened and an atmos- 
phere of quietness was noticeably apparent. 
This was truly heaven, and he had been giver 
admittance by mistake. He knew it must be 
all wrong, for he had once heard a mission 
worker tell of heaven, and that one must be 
deserving in order to be admitted. 

Monty coughed again, and the whole bed 
shook. Quietly, very quietly, the door opened 
and a figure stepped in, which advanced to- 
wards the bedside. The paroxysm seized him 
again, and in the midst of it he felt a cool, 
soft hand on his fevered brow. Monty looked 
up and saw a young woman, a very beautiful 
young woman, the same one who had looked 
at him, in his despair, from across the street. 
The upheaval in his breast grew less and he 
asked, “Where am 12” The answer followed 
promptly in gentle tones, “You are all right, 
but you really must not talk.” 

Monty felt a peculiar sensation creep over 
him, and he intuitively knew its significance. 
He slowly opened his eyes, and looked up at 
the dainty figure who stood beside him. He 
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felt a clutching at his heart, an inexplainable 
sensation, and he said, 

“Ma’am, I’m going to leave this ’ere life in 
4 minute or two, and I wonder if you would 
mind— he hesitated, embarrassed for the first 
time in his life, “ef you would stay by me un- 
til | pass out. It'll be a big help.” 

He was conscious of a soft hand on his 
fevered brow sustaining him, and he gasped, 

“Thankee m’am.” He was soon beyond the 
need of human assistance and comfort. — 

J. Corwin WriGuHtT. 


In the Dead Swamp 


The east was just beginning to glow when 
I pushed my canoe silently from the muddy 
bank into the steaming river. The mist 
swirled in grotesque shapes in the raw morn- 
ing air as I started on the round of my traps, 
paddling silently through the sluggish black 
water. Far ahead a long silvery V-shaped 
ripple marred the smooth surface. The sharp 
report of my rifle broke the cold silence, and 
the mushrat kicked violently in his last strug- 
gles to get beneath the surface. Quickly pick- 
ing him up, I continued to my traps. Soon 
the world began to wake up. Here several 
song-sparrows fought ferociously over a half 
frozen worm, and there under the bank two 
diminutive “tilties’” were having a final meal 
before starting on their long journey to the 
marshes and reed beds of South Carolina. A 
quick swirl of water and a frog leaped fran- 
tically over the water, only to disappear into 
the mouth of the pickerel, who never misses 
his prey. Far ahead in some wind-riven pines 
were a number of crows, who apparently re- 
sented my intrusion into their domains, and 


took occasion to make my presence known to 


all the wood-folk within calling range. The 
sun began to burn through the gray mist, a 
red ball of fire, touching all with a peculiar 
glow never seen at sunset. Ahead in a cove, 
a number of ducks arose with much splashing 
aud confusion and started south with the in- 


fact that it was an hour after sunrise. 


credible speed of which they are capable, their 
wings making a hissing as they passed over-. 
head. The pile of small, brown, furry shapes 
in my canoe continued to grow, in spite of the 
Soon, 
however, I reached the end of my trap line, 
and as it gave promise of being a beautiful 
day I decided to continue up the river, trust- 
ing to my 30-30 to supply a dinner. 

At noon I camped under some pines and 
cooked a squirrel which I had secured. After 
dinner I skinned my rats before starting to re- 
turn. On the way up, [had noted a swamp at 
one side of the river; this I decided to explore 
in the canoe to see whether it would not be a 
suitable place for more traps. Pushing through 
the slime and rank grass at the entrance, I 
saw that the swamp consisted of a flooded fire- 
break and was full of stumps and dead charred 
bodies of trees, overgrown with slime and 
water weeds. My best anticipations were 
realized however, for through the dead grasses 
were two muskrats swimming about the mud 
foundations of a house, and in the distance a 
nember of other houses formed of mud and 
rushes. Raising my rifle quickly, I fired, and 
seeing one of the rats kicking in the usual 
manner, knew he was mine. As I drove my 
canoe forward quickly in hopes of another, 
suddenly the forward end tilted in the air 
over a submerged stump. Instantly I was in 
the water, with my canoe several feet away. 
Scrambling desperately through the mud and 
water to a stump, I saw that my canoe had 
drifted many yards. I knew that I could never 
struggle through the rods of mud that lay 
between me and firm ground and if I once 
stepped out in that sea of viscous slime—a 
cold sweat broke out over me at the thought. 
Better my rifle, which luckily I had retained. 
1 decided that the best chance for safety was 
to wait on the stump for my campmates, who 
would surely come in search of me. 

Soon the sun sank out of sight, and in all di- 
rections long silvery ripples cut the surface of 
the swamp as the hundreds of swimming in- 
mates woke to their nightly activities of food 
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hunting and house building. As it became so 
dark that it was hard to distinguish objects at 
a short distance I began to be genuinely wor- 
ried. It would be no joke to spend a cold night 
on that slimy and rather rough stump. Soon I 
noticed an undue amount of splashing behind 
me, and turning, saw a number of muskrats 
swimming for my stump. Mostly for amuse- 
ment, I raised my rifle and began to pick them 
off. But the more I shot the greater the num- 
ber appeared to be, and I realized to my hor- 
ror, by the gleaming eyes that I was surround- 
ed on all sides! In my surprise, I stopped 
shooting, and in an instant heard a scratching 
on the stump and saw several rats start to 
climb the stump. I knocked them off and began 
shooting again. Thanks to the power of my 
rifle, which left no wounded to come back, and 
thanks to the extra box of cartridges which I 
had slipped into my pocket before starting, | 
was safe for the moment. The rifle was a re- 
peater, and except that the barrel burnt my 
hands, this slaughter was rather good fun. 
But soon my cartridges began to decrease and 
the rats to increase. The circle of eyes grew 
thicker. Finally but five cartridges remained 
in the magazine! These were soon gone, and 
1 fought with the clubbed rifle. The rats 
swarmed on all sides of me and gnawed my 
shoes while I knocked them off of my back. 
Finally making a desperate resolve to die try- 
ing to escape, I leaped far out into the dark- 
ness and swam madly for where I imagined 
the shore to be. But I moved slowly through 
the mud, and the rats swam rapidly. Soon 
they began to nip my ears and I had to duck 
my head to escape them. 

Suddenly my feet struck something solid. 
An old corduroy road, long since in disuse! 
Rising to my feet, I shook off the clinging 
rats, and feeling my way with my feet, soon 
reached high ground, where I sank in the grass 
in a stupor of exhaustion. Late the next 
morning my campmates found me here curled 
up under a bush, and carried me to camp, 
where I was sick for three days with black 
mud and the nightmare for company. I came 


out of the adventure with nothing more seri- 
cus than the loss of a rifle and a vast disgust 
for mud. Now I always take someone along 
when I go trapping on the river, in remem- 
brance of my night of horror in Dead Swamp. 
LyNDON SMALL. 


A Mysterious Choking 


On a small, rocky island out in the sea, 
lived a light-house keeper. He was a good 
and faithful man who spent his days fishing 
in his dory, and his nights poring over his 
books, and papers. He dwelt year in, year 
out, all by himself and saw no one except on 
rare occasions when he went ashore for sup- 
plies. The only friends that. he possessed 
were the seagulls that made their nests on 
the rocks. The monotony of the days was 
broken only by the regular passing of ships 
making daily trips from place to place; thus 
there was indeed very little variety in the old 
keeper’s life. 

One night, however, about twelve o’clock 
he was partially wakened by a choking feeling 
at his throat, as if a hand were grasping him 
tightly; but as it stopped soon he went to 
sleep again. In the morning the absurdity of 
the incident kept returning to his mind. He 
could not understand how such a thing could 
happen to him so far from everybody; so he 
searched the house and island for traces of 
the visitor. As all efforts were in vain he 
finally decided that it must have been some 
grim fantasy of the imagination, since he could 
account for it in no other way. But the next 
night he experienced the same choking and 
clutching, this time much harder than before. 
This so frightened him that he was actually 
afraid to move or even open his eyes. A mus- 
cular hand was certainly trying to strangle 
him. This continued for a few minutes and 
then ceased; but he did not dare to investigate 
the matter then for fear of something worse 
happening. The next morning the keeper 
realized that matters were becoming very seri- 
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ous. He again made a thorough search, and 
when he found nothing suspicious concluded 
that some one had come to the light-house 
after dark in a boat. Therefore on the third 
night he carefully bolted the doors, and placed 
his bed against the chamber door, so if any 
one came, he would surely waken. He went 
to bed in a very nervous state of mind, re- 
solving to do something desperate if he had 
In the middle of 
the night the terrible clutching at his throat 
commenced. The hand grasped him so tightly 
that he could not speak for loss of breath, 
and the only thing he could do was to bring 
his hands to the rescue. Slowly, and trem- 
blingly he drew his right hand, mch by inch, 
from the bedclothes and gathering all his 
strength, suddenly seized the wrist of the hand 
that was strangling him, and forcing it from 
his throat, found it to be his own left hand. 
MILpRED Baxter, 1917, 


The Mary Ann 


One bright, crisp day in November, the 
Mary Ann skimmed out of Gloucester harbor, 
for a two weeks’ fishing trip on the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. For two days the 
weather remained fair, and the Mary Ann, 
with her Irish crew, made good time. On the 
third day, the wind shifted to the northwest, 
the sky became clouded, and as the wind 
freshened, white-caps formed on the waves. 
About twelve o’clock at night on the third day, 
the captain ordered all sails to be taken in but 
the mainsail, foresail, and staysail. On the 
morning of the fourth day, black clouds were 
hurrying by overhead, while the sea under- 
neath was black and running high. The stay- 
sail was taken in about ten o’clock, and the 
mainsail double reefed. The men never re- 
mained on deck unless it was necessary, but 
gathered in the forecastle and smoked, wait- 
ing for the storm they knew was coming. 
Nothing happened until five o’clock on the 
fourth day; then coal-black clouds were no- 


the same experience again. 


ticed coming toward them from the northwest. 
At half past five the mainsail was taken in, and 
shortly after the storm broke. All that terri- 
ble night the Mary Ann tossed aimlessly about ; 
now thrown on her beam ends, now diving 
head foremost into a wave. When morning 
came the storm was still raging and a foot of 
ice had formed on the deck. The crew tried 
to beat the ice away, but it began to snow 
so hard that the work had to be abandoned, 
and all went below except the _helmsman. 
Three hours later when a man tried to go on 
deck to relieve the helmsman, he found it im- 
possible to do so as the hatch was securely 
iced down. The men were unable to move the 
hatch even with a crowbar, so thick was the 
ice above. The Mary Ann now began to pitch 
and dive; she would run a few miles on one 
tack and then with a sweep and plunge start 
off on another; plainly the helmsman must 
have been swept overboard. For three long, 
fearful days, this state of affairs continued, 
and at last the storm abated. The crew now 
got crowbars and axes, and set to work to 
reach the deck. After digging through two 
feet of ice, they finally managed to climb up. 
The sight proved a dismal one. The Mary 
Ann was weighed down almost to her gun- 
wales; everything on her was caked with ice, 
which in turn was covered with snow. The 
foresail shone like a great piece of armor 
plate; all the dories had been swept away; the 
bowsprit was gone, and also much of the 
rigging. The saddest sight was the great 
mound of ice at the stern, where the wheel 
had been. Here the helmsman was found, 
still standing at his post, a frozen corpse. 
With much difficulty, the Mary Ann was final- 
ly made manageable again, and a week later 
limped into Gloucester harbor. Two more of 
the men had died from exposure, and the rest 
looked wild and half starved. As the Mary 
Ann slipped into her dock, a great cheer arose 
from the men of the wharf, for the plucky 
crew and their brave captain, who had weath- 
ered the worst storm in many years. 
Harorp S. Smiru, 1917. 
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The Hungarian Wedding 


"Twas a queer little town—this little Ver- 
mont village,—boasting of only one street. 
That started at the depot and ended some- 
where in the Green Mountain range. It was 
bordered on one side by a row of white tene- 
ment houses, occupied by the employees of the 
big cotton mill, the only industry of the town. 
On the other side of the street stretched a 
large field. True it had a few apple trees, but 
everyone would tell you that the apples grew 
bitter and not very large. 


Back of the houses stood the village pump. 
Every morning the occupants of the tenements 
took their water pails and repaired to this 
pump. For any one who did not, the day was 
not considered begun right. Hence my tale! 


Mrs. Jenkins looked from her kitchen win- 
dow down the row. ‘Well, I declare, I’d just 
like to know what those Hungarians are doing 
down at the pump. Henry,” Mr. Jenkins 
stopped his shaving, as he heard his wife 
speak his. name, “you had better take the pail 
and go down and see if you can find out what 
they are at.” 

Mr. Jenkins went. Soon, he returned— 
Mrs. Jenkins held up her hands in holy horror. 
(“Well,” he said, “they are going to have a 
wedding down there to-day.” ) 

“Down where?” Mrs. Jenkins queried. 

“Down at Schinacks,—It’s Raymond and 
that girl they brought over a short time ago.” 

“What are they doing, down at the pump?” 

Mr. Jenkins looked at his wife. “Well,” he 
said, “they are making elderberry wine for 
the wedding.” 

“Good land,’ Mrs. Jenkins looked out the 
window again, “Henry Jenkins, I don’t believe 
you know what you are talking about. They 
seem to be doing something with a man’s soft 
hat.” 

“They are,’ answered Mr. Jenkins. 
looked at him doubtfully 

“Tt’s this way,” he went on, “the hat is one 
of Mr. Schinacks old ones. They have 


She 


punched a few holes in it. Then they put the 
berries in the hat—the water on the berries— 
Mr. Schinacks squeezes the hat—That’s home 
made wine for you—under sanitary conditions 
too.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jenkins,—‘I only hope 
they washed the hat good. I’m very glad I’m 
not asked to that wedding. What time did 
you say it was?” 

“Seven o'clock this morning,” answered Mr. 
Jenkins, as he took his hat and started for 
the mill.” ~ 

Mrs. Jenkins kept her eye on the group at 
the pump; and as soon as her dishes were 
washed, ran over to her next door neighbor's 
to tell the news. Back she flew to her own 
home and kept watch. Soon the excitement 
down the row told her that the wedding party 
was about to emerge. Mrs. Jenkins seized 
her coat and called to her neighbor, who took 
her hands from out of the suds of the wash- 
tub, donned her bonnet and shawl and locked 
her back door. She started to close the front 
door, when an eager voice interrupted her. 

“Oh please, Mees Edes, my brother what 
will stand for Raymond at hees marriage thees 
morning, wants to know can her borrow Rob- 
ert’s long trousers?” Mrs. Edes looked at the 
speaker and recognized the sister of the bride- 
groom to be. 

@ “What do you mean Emma?” she asked. 

“Gazor he won't go to the marriage for 

Raymond, unless her wear long trousers, and 
her ain’t got any,” little sister answered. 
“Please can’t her borrow Robert’s,for us?” 
* Mrs. Edes got the required article and then 
started back to lock the door. Down the 
street came a hopeless horse. harnessed to a 
light express wagon. It held Raymond and 
his bride, who was dressed in a fight blue tea- 
gown; Gazor, in borrowed trousers; and Em- 
ma. This was the bridal party. In addition 
the vehicle held all the Schinacks. They were 
on their way to the village church. As it 
passed Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Edes, the paint- 
ed sign on the side of the wagon announced 
the following fact :-— 
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PIGS FOR SALE Se Leyes 
M. SCHINACKS. 


Everybody went to the wedding, and oh 
such a one! It lasted all day, and then in 
the evening the guests were joined by those 
who had been at work in the mill. Schinack’s 
house was brilliantly lighted and the curtains 
were pulled back so that those on the outside 
could get a good view of the room inside and 
its occupants. 


Mother Schinacks was serving refreshments 
to the assembled guests. 

“My land,” Mrs. Jenkins nudged Mrs. Edes, 

“they were over under that tree in the field 
this afternoon getting them crabby little ap- 
ples, and if Mrs. Schinacks isn’t handing them 
out to that company out of a tin kettle. Blacks 
inside it thick as soot as well as outside. Just 
you look.” ; 
Mrs. Edes_ arm, 
“Come on,” she whispered, “come quick. She 
is coming out here with them apples and he 
is coming after her with the elderberry wine. 
I’m not going to take any chances on that el- 
derberry wine; there must be disease enough 
to fill an ordinary hospital overflowing and 
then have some left for the next one in it.” 


Suddenly she grasped 


Down the row flew the two, but like moths 
they soon returned to the light and the charm- 
ing group outside the window. Mr. Schinacks 
came out and pulled a soap box from under 
the front step and took it over to the window. 
Mrs. Jenkins prepared to disappear again, but 
he only stood upon it and viewed the scene 
within from the outside. 

“Eeet looks nicee,” he said as he beamed on 
the circle outside, “don’t eet?” 

Some one brought out the kettle again and 
Mrs. Jenkins captured a wind-fall apple, “for” 
she said, “if I put it in alcohol, it will be a 
great souvenir.” 

Mother Schinacks in the mean time appeared 
on the scene with her golden hair hanging 
down her back in a heavy braid. 

“Come on, Carrie Jenkins,” said Mrs. Edes, 


“When people take their hair down it’s a polite 
hint that you are staying too late.” 
MivLprep Powers, 1916. 


At the Call of the Trumpet 


One night as I was sitting by my camp-fire 
gazing listlessly into the blazing embers I sud- 
denly heard, far across the pine ridge, the bel- 
low of the king of the forest, the moose. 

After I heard the call a third time I got up, 
took my birch-bark trumpet and made my way 
to the canoe on the shore of the lake. I glided 
noislessly along in the moonlight to a group of 
hemlocks about half way around the lake. 
Here I beached my canoe and hid it in the 
bushes. 

During this time the moose was coming 
nearer. I climbed a tree and then sounded the 
call of the cow-moose on the trumpet. As the 
great bull came with a quickened pace sudden- 
ly from across the lake I heard the roaring 
challenge of a younger moose. 

Both bulls quickened their pace and I heard 
the challenger splash into the lake. I could hear 
the clicking of the hoofs and breaking of the 
branches by the mighty antlers. As the lum- 
bering monsters came on; I sounded the call 
of the cow-moose a second time. On came the 
King under the tree that I was in. He was 
roaring and panting as he shook his massive 
head. Meanwhile the challenger came from 
across the lake; both monsters backed away 
and without any warning came together like 
two express trains. The massive heads met 
and the younger bull was hurled into the wa- 
ters of the lake. He regained his feet and 
backed off for another rush. The great bull’s 
eyes glowed like live coals. 

On they came for the final rush; they came 
together with a crash and the younger bull 
was hurled back with his neck and massive 
antlers broken. 

The great king gazed for a moment, and 
then swung off through the woods whence he 
came, 


C. Sutton, 1918, 
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The Dreaded Report 


“Oh Gee! Just look at this card. Don’t see 
why they have reports anyway. Just to let 
your folks know how smart you aren’t and 
how good you haven’t been. 

“Gee! Below passin’ in ’rithmetic, well—- 
that ain’t my fault. What she change Sam 
Brown’s seat for? Used to get it all, from 
him. 

“Huh! Just passed in History. Like that 
pretty well. Just like readin’ stories—some 
of it. Ma won't notice that—she’ll see the 
others. 

“Let’s see what I got in Geography. 
Humph! ‘b’. Didn’t pass in that either. I 
ain't going to waste my time studyin’ ’bout 
Europe. They’ll be all shot to pieces by the 
time I’m a man. Oughter have a map with 
shiftin’ boundary lines these days. Can’t re- 
member them foreign names. Sound to me 
like some one sneezing—some of ’em do. 

“Just’s I thought. Never could spell. No 
sense to the way they spell some words, 
There’s three way of spelling ‘catsup’ that 
I’ve seen in print. I'll write a book of my 
ewn when I get big—some day. 

“Got a pretty fair mark in reading. Teacher 
says I’m *bout the only one who reads loud. 
I like ter holler. 

“No mark at all in drawin’—not worth put- 
ting down I suppose. Sid Perkins pinched my 
red paint the other day, so how could I paint 
tulips? Sid painted ‘two-lips’ and his face 
with it. Had paintin’ with ink the other day 
but didn’t have no ink, teacher wouldn’t give 
me any, said I’d used too much. I stuck Susy 
Hunt’s braid in my ink well and that took it 
all. 

“Ma won’t say anything about music. 
xnows I can’t sing. 

“Now [ll catch it. Just look at deportment. 
Suppose they think a feller ought to sit around 
with a long face all the time. Teacher told 
- me to put what I had in my hand in the waste 
hasket. I went up and popped it in but it was 


She 


All the kids laughed. 
Teacher said I was a saucy boy. Did what she 


a fly and flew away. 


told me to any way. 

“Half a day absent. 
I bet. Sid and I went swimming one after- 
noon. Course she wouldn't forget it. 

“Well ma will give me a lecture, then she'll 
show it to pa and then V’ll get it. Suppose 
she'll have a talk with the teacher, then it will 
See where I don’t 


I'm in for a beating 


be all over until next time. 
get out to-night.” 
[. Brxttincs, 1918. 


Walter Randell’s Luck 


“Any interesting case for me _ to-day?” 
asked Walter Randall, the newspaper reporter, 
flinging himself in a chair and letting his feet 
recline on the desk top. 

“Nothing at all,’ answered Chief Mulligan 
of Station ten. 

“What about the Lowker case?” asked Ran- 
dell eyeing him suspiciously, “Haven’t you 
caught him yet?” 

“Yes, I have, but I won’t let any paper have 
it for a while,’ Mulligan curtly answered. 

“Why ,’ started Randell, 

“Say, Mister Cop,” interrupted one of two 
small urchins, “Dere’s a man bein’ murdered 
down twenty-third street, an’ you better come 


quick, too.” 

“Ah! Sherlock, a case,” remarked Randell 
casually, jumping into a standing tax1. 

“Twenty-third Street, quick, fifth house!” 
shouted Mulligan to the driver, then to the 
boys, “Come on, jump in.” 

“Now tell your story,” 
after being seated. 

“Well,” started the larger boy, “we was 
goin’ down to get a hokey an’ we heard some 
hollerin’. We run up to see what the matter 
was an’ we saw a man holdin’ another man 
like this.’ Here the narrator demonstrated 
on Randell half choking him with his small 
hands, to Randell’s discomfiture. 

‘An’ we didn’t wait fer any more,” broke in 


ordered the chief, 
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the other boy, not wanting his friend to do all 
the talking, “but jes’ ran up and told yuse.” 

Mulligan was studying his watch carefully 
and weighing the boys’ words. 

In the meantime the taxi came to a stop 
and Mulligan quickly closed the cover of his 
watch with a snap and deposited it in his ac- 
customed pocket. 

“Three minutes!” he cried, 
house ?” 

“Up to that house,’ was the answer. 

The two men rushed up the stairs and hur- 
riedly opened the unlocked and confronted 
the villain——a woman washing clothes. 

“What’s the trouble?” she asked coolly, of 
the two astonished, gaping men. 

Although he was surprised he didn’t fail 
to look for clues. 

“Fer—er—lI guess we made a mistake,” the 
chief sputtered. 

“Come, Walter,” he said departing outside, 
“Let’s investigate this affair, Where are those 
kids ?” 

His question was answered by their voices 
rising on the night air from behind a board 
fence, some twenty yards distant. “T’anks 
for the ride, Mister.” 

The boys knew that section of the city bet- 
ter than the tricked men did as the subsequent 
chase indicated. 

On the way home Chief Mulligan was sitting 
in the taxi thinking deeply. Finally he said, 
“You can have the details of the Lowker 
case, Walter.” 

“All right, then this affair stays out of the 
paper,” replied Walter calmly. 

LESTER RICHWAGEN, 1918. 


“Now _ what 


The Reporter 


The three of us sat on the deck of the 
steamship that was headed for distant Italy. 
We started to talk on various subjects but it 
ended by our discussing the war in Europe. 

We had got well into the subject when a 
man with a handbag came up. He introduced 


himself as Mr. Holly of the “Scream.” Ev- 
eryone has heard of this great paper. He 
quickly entered into our conversation on the 
war. 

“War is very interesting,” he said. “Some 
daring deeds are done in battle and out. Now, 
I have in mind an incident that happened in 
the Spanish War to me.” 

I shall not tell the story in his polished lan- 
guage but in my own plain words. 

“I was sitting under a tree away from the 
heat of the sun, thinking up a story to seriu 
my great paper. Suddenly five men came up 
behind me and I was bound and carried away. 

“They brought me to a thatched hut in 
which sat some Spanish officers. I was told 
that I was a spy, which I denied, and also that 
I:would be shot at daylight. I was placed in 
a dirty hut with a soldier on guard. 

“About midnight I awoke and looked out. 
There standing in the faint light of the stars, 
was a dispatch-bearer’s racing auto with the 
engine going and ready for instant use. No 
one seemed near but my guard. I decided to 
take a chance to escape. Springing from the 
decor I jumped toward the car. At the same 
instant the sentinel fired point blank at me. 
With a——.” 

We turned to see him taking a book out of 
his bag. 

“The rest you can read in- this book. 
bound with black leather, etc.” 


F. HorrmMan, 1917. 


It is 


Just Like a Man 


“Ray, said the practical wife to her most 
absent-minded. husband, “I have so much to 
do here with the work in the house that I can 
not find time to go down street, I do wish 
you would go for me, and please hurry up, I 
want you to get me three yards of white lace 
and two pounds of sirloin steak.” 

Ray took no earthly interest in anything 
else but philosophy; but he started down town 
on his errand, saying over and over many 
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times the order which his good wife Mildred 
had given him, lest he should forget it. 

“Three yards of white lace and two pounds 
of sirloin steak. Three yards of white lace 
and two pounds of sirloin steak,” he repeated 
all the way to the store. But before he 
reached the store the lace and steak were 
badly mixed in his mind. As he entered the 
dry goods store he was saying to himself: 
“Three pounds of sirloin lace and two pounds 
of white steak. Two yards of white sirloin 
and three pounds of steak lace.” He was 
aware for the fact that he was somewhat con- 
fused in the order which had been given to 
him; but he knew that he wanted lace of 
some kind there. So he gathered his thoughts 
and marched boldly up to a young saleswoman 
and said: 

“T want some lace.” 

“Well,” she quickly replied, “What kind do 
you wish, please?” 

Ray was completely lost as to what answer 
he should make, and after scratching his head 
a while in a very much perplexed manner he 
said, “Sirloin lace, I believe she said.” 

“Why, that must be a new kind which we 
have not yet secured,” answered the saleswo- 
man, who was very much amused, “Are you 
sure that you have the right name?” 

“No,” responded Ray, “I only know that I 
want three pounds of lace of some sort.” 

“But we do not sell lace by the pound,” 
said the saleswoman, repressing the giggle that 
it racked her immortal soul to hold in. 

“Well, then,’ said Ray, “Give me three gal- 
lons, I think that is what she said.” 

“But we do not sell it by the gallon either, 
we sell it by the yard,” she retorted, holding in 
the giggle that was bursting within her. 

“Oh dear, I don’t know, give me three yards 
then,” cried Ray, “and be sure it isn’t stale, I 
always insist upon having fresh food upon 
my table.” 

“But lace isn’t food,” she said. 

“Tsn’t it?” asked Ray innocently, “But give 
me three—three pounds—er—yards of it and 
let me go.” 


“What kind do you want, sir?” asked the 
saleswoman. “Point lace applique, Brussels, 
Chenille, Valenciennes, Damarascene or an- 
tique ?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, turn some of them all 
in a can and mix them up, and then I will sure- 
ly get what my wife wants,” cried Ray more 
perplexed than ever at his non-success. 

The poor saleswoman had to let that terri- 
ble giggle out here, which probably helped 
poor Ray some, because after she had recov- 
ered from the spasm she said, “Perhaps you 
can help me get the right kind if you tell me 
what your wife wants it for.” 

Here Ray thought he had been straightened 
out, so he boldly answered, “Well, she is put- 
ting up canned peaches, perhaps she wants to 
put the lace in them.” 

Here another little unruly giggle burst from 
the girl, and Ray turned on his heel as quick- 
ly as possible and went out in disgust. 

Although he was very angry both at him- 
self and the saleswoman, he resolved to finish 
the errand as best he could. So he went into 
the butcher’s and said he wanted three yards 
of steak, but to save his life he couldn’t tell 
whether it was applique, Damarascene, Valen- 
cienne or antique steak which he wanted. 

When he finally arrived at home without 
either lace or steak he was met with these 
words from his very ungrateful wife: “It is— 
just as I expected, it’s just like a mam.” 

DorotHy GEHLING, 1917. 


The Flaw 

Bill Jones was a very quick-witted and alert 
man. Since his boyhood he had always made 
a system for everything he did. He had cal- 
culated the number of spoonfuls of jam he 
might devour before his mother threatened 
danger. He had always reduced his work to 
a mere fraction of a minute. And his sys- 
tem had always worked. It had never failed 
him. His one enemy was the plain-clothes 
detective, Murphy, who came up in the most 
unexpected and embarrassing places. 


? 
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One day Jones noticed that a messenger 
passed the Custom House at exactly four thir- 
ty-two P. M. every day. This was the first 
link in the chain. A week later he observed 
that a merchant, who drove an automobile, 
stopped, a minute later in front of the Na- 
tional Bank. Jones found out that he drove 
a silent-running Durrant and he spent a week 
in an uptown garage, learning to operate that 
kind of car. Another link of the chain was 
He also knew that three miles 
away, a large freight steamer passed through 


thus made. 


a draw-bridge which was closed to traffic two 
minutes before that time. Another link made. 
One day as he passed over the bridge, his 
foot caught on a coal shute, which led into a 
His active mind instantly hit upon 
an idea and he resolved that the chain was now 
complete. He had found a hiding place. 
Jones woke up on the morning he was to 


dark cave. 


try his plan with a feeling of confidence in his 
system. 

About four-thirty he walked to the Custom 
House. At four thirty-two the messenger 
passed. Jones walked up to him and tapped 
him on the shoulder. The messenger instantly 
That proved 


In an in- 


clapped his hand to his pocket. 
to Jones that the money was there. 
stant he had twisted the boy’s arm, and slipped 
his hand into the pocket. He found the wal- 
Jet, ran for the automobile, pushed the self- 
starter and inside of a minute was speeding 
toward the draw-bridge. As he made his get- 
away, he heard a shot ring out and saw a red 
streak across the back of his hand, but he sped 
on relentlessly. 
of the bridge he heard the low whistle of the 
freight. As 
he came within fifty feet of the bridge, it 
creaked out its terrible warning, but he paid 
He tied the wheel of the Durrant, 


As Jones came within sight 


His system must work now. 


no heed. 
threw the throttle wide open and leaped to the 
coal-shute and crawled in. He heard the car, 
through the gates and go flying into 

He heard dimly, the splash in the 


crash 
space. 
water. His system had worked completely. 
The papers would print on the morrow, in 
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glaring headlines, “Robber Crashes Through 
Gates of Drawbridge and Is Drowned While 
Escaping with Wallet of National Bank.” 
Jones lit a candle and took the wallet from 
his pocket. He found the bills of large denom- 
ination, amounting to about ten thousand dol- 
lars. He anticipated three days in the coal- 
shute and then a blissful life in Arizona, 
Presently he heard a movement near him. 
He put out his hand to extinguish the candle 
but in an instant Murphy stuck his smiling 
face through the door. Finally he spoke, 
“Have you got anything important to do for 
the next few years? Do you mind coming 
along with me to the station-house? Just a 
monthly clean-up, you know. Don’t mind be- 


> 
f 


ing searched do you: 
G. N. McInrosu, 1918. 


The Moonlit Beach 


The moon had just risen. It cast its peace- 
ful rays all along the silent beach. There was 
something so restful about the whole scene 
that it even made one feel that this is not a 
commonplace world. There were pines sigh- 
ing and singing, making long shadows on the 
smooth fine sand. The ocean swept back and 
forth on the shore. It seemed to be saying 
something which gave comfort to an anxious 
heart. 

Overhanging the ocean were some rocks. 
There were so very few of these rocks, that 
one wondered how they happened to be there, 
for all the rest of the beach was pure, white 
sand. On these rocks rested a girl who ap- 
peared to be asleep. She was not beautiful, 
but there was something so sweet, so pure 
about her that one wished to know her at once. 
She looked as though she might be a friend 
to everyone who wished to find shelter in her 
loving heart. 

Along the beach, far over to the east, a 
youth was approaching rapidly, with a steady, 
firm stride which showed that he was used 
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to walking. As he came nearer one could see 
the healthy glow in his face, and the peculiar 
light which sparkled in his eyes. This young 
man seemed to be very anxiously looking for 
someone. That someone must have been very 
dear to him judging from the expression on 
his face. 

He looked under the trees, the great solemn 
pines, which seemed to be trying to tell him 
where the person was that he desired. He 
looked down to the ocean which was also striv- 
ing to show him where she was. For it was 
the girl who was reposing so peacefully on the 
rocks, that he wished to find. He saw the 
rocks and ran over to them and gazed upon 
the girl of his longing. He looked down upon 
her with glownig gaze, and she, feeling his 
presence, opened her large brown questioning 
-eyes. He sat down beside her, and took both 
her hands in his. Then came the moment 
which is too sacred for words, too joyous and 
full of meaning to them to be repeated by idle 
lips. They had at last steered safely into their 
harbor, where there seemed to be only clear 
sailing before them. 

RutuH Lounssury, 1916. 


An Embarassing Situation 


It was one of those beautiful evenings in 
spring when the weather is mild and the sky 
is filled with myriads of twinkling stars. 

Barlow was sitting in his room at college 
on such a night as this, vainly trying to con- 
centrate his thoughts on the book which lay 
on the desk in front of him. He smothered 
the fourth yawn and then got up exclaiming— 

“Deuce take these books, Latin, German, 
French, all of them, out of my sight on such 
a night.” 

Looking around the room, seeking for diver- 
sion, he spied his small notebook which was 
lying on the table. In it he had written the 
names and addresses of all the young ladies 
he had met at the last dance. Picking it up 


hastily he saw the name of one who had asked 
him to call. The name immediately gave him 
an inspiration. 

He took the receiver off the hook and tele- 
phoned to the nearest garage for a runabout, 
thinking he would take her for a ride out in 
the country. He reached her home at 8.15 
o’clock but to his surprise and disappointment 
he found she was not there. 

Remembering that he knew another girl who 
lived a short distance away he decided he 
would go for her. After he had mounted the 
steps and had rung the bell he could not re- 
member her name. It was too late to go back, 
because he heard someone coming through the 
hall. 

The door was opened by a middle aged lady, 
and with much stammering he asked if a 
young lady lived there. Yes, a young lady did 
live there but she had a name. Barlow ex- 
plained that he had forgotten the name and 
turned to go just as the door was slammed. 
He jumped into the car and started at a high 
speed toward home, too much chagrined to 
even think. 

STELLA HAMMERSLEY, 1915. 


A Jungle Tragedy 


The steaming stillness of the South Amer- 
ican jungle was unbroken by any sound save 
the screaming of the wide-winged kite far 
overhead, a mere speck against the vast blue 
void, where he swung in ever widening circles, 
his keen eyes on the alert for the slightest 
movement in the foliage below. 

The great black jaguar silently stretched 
himself on the limb of the giant eucalyptus 
tree, yawned, and again sank into an attitude 
of patient waiting. Enormous bird-winged 
butterflies flapped here and there through the 
glade in search of the pale, unhealthy orchids, 
which scented the air heavily with their over- 
sweet fragrance. A sinuous python glided 
smoothly between two roots and across the 
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open space, his beady black eyes moving rest- 
lessly in search of small rodents or accessible 
birds’ nests. 

From a distant cane thicket came the grunt- 
ing of a drove of peccaries and loud cracking 
of the brush, rapidly drawing nearer. A man 
bare headed and scratched, burst from the 
bushes and stumbling across the glade took 
up his stand with his back to the broad trunk 
of the aged eucalyptus. As the enraged wild 
pigs emerged from the thicket, the solitary 
fugitive raised his rifle and shot with the 
speed and accuracy of desperation. The mad- 
dened animals still came on from sheer mo- 
mentum, but nothing can combat modern arms, 
and the pecaries were turned to one side. 
Nothing daunted, however, they charged again, 
and their numbers were further depleted. The 
few remaining startled out of their frenzy by 
such wholesale slaughter, scattered in all dir- 
ections. After bandaging his wounds in the 
best possible manner, the victorious fighter 
stepped forward to leave the spot; then, like a 
black thunder bolt, the jaguar launched him- 
self outward and fell with unfailing accuracy. 
The soaring kite overhead wheeled majestical- 
ly downward as he heard the fierce scream of 
a jaguar over a fresh kill. 

L. SMALL, 1916. 


The Musician 


A large crowd had gathered around the 
small player who looked up at them with large 
fearful eyes. He was a small boy and did not 
appear to be more than thirteen years of age. 
His dark hair hung in rather straggling curls 
to his shoulders. The ugly black coat was ill- 
fitting, as were the shoes, and the rest of his 
apparel. His music seemed to touch the hearts 
of his hearers, for tonight they were very lib- 
eral in their donations. It seemed to please 
the boy to have the people so very kind to 
him; but yet behind his smile there lurked 
a suggestion of sadness. 

One of the large windows of the fine house 
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in front of which he was playing suddenly 
opened, and many young voices shouted for 
him to come in and play for them. It was a 
cold night and he was very glad to get inside 
where he would be warm. 

The interior of the house was so beautiful, 
and so filled with people, that the boy became 
rather frightened; but soon the young people 
had him playing all the lively airs he knew, 
while they danced until a late hour. As the 
evening was drawing to a close and most of 
the party had broken up, the boy became very 
quiet. Everyone had been so busy he had been 
left in his corner by the piano unnoticed. 
When the owner of the house came to pay 
him for his services, he found that the boy 
had fainted. 

It was a beautiful morning when the boy 
again regained consciousness ; he was not able 
to think where he was; he had not been in such 
a comfortable bed since he could remember. 
When he put his hand up to his head, which 
felt very light, and discovered that his wig 
had been removed. He had become very 
frightened and felt especially strange, for when 
he sat up in bed he could see his reflection in 
a mirror and the sight of his very light hair 
gave him a queer appearance. He _ tried 
to get out of bed, but he was too weak to 
move. He was still very tired and had just 
fallen asleep, when Dr. Sever, the owner of 
the house came into the room. He gazed at 
the boy with a strange expression. The child 
was asleep; he thought he would not disturb 
him, but sat down near the bed to wait until 
he should wake up. Very soon the sleeper be- 
gan to roll and toss about ; he seemed delirious. 
Now he sat up in bed and called in his weak 
voice, “Don’t beat me, I couldn’t bring the 
money back.” This was all he said but he 
repeated it again and again. The man was 
growing much disturbed when the child awoke. 
After a breakfast he seemed quite refreshed 
and ready to talk for the first time. Dr. Sever 
asked him his name. He said he was called 
Pat, and the only parent he knew was Pedro, 
an old Italian who kept many boys at his 
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house, and sent them out to play for him each 
day in the streets. Eeach night they had to 
take all their day’s earnings to him. If he 
found that they had kept any money, they 
were beaten. He had lived with old Pedro for 
seven years; Pedro had found him in an old 
seaport town near Italy where a large ship 
had been wrecked and all the children on board 
were stolen as soon as the life boats reached 
the shore. Dr. Sever began to» see through 
this story and clasped his son in his arms. 
Hazet Stanwoop, 1915. 


Monologue 


“Oh, good morning Mrs. Jones. ’Tis a love- 
ly morning we are having. So you are clean- 
ing? Well, I will just stay a few minutes and 
you can go right along with your work. You 
know Mrs. Smith’s hired-man that she has 
around about the fields?) ‘Well, he has stolen 
fifty dollars in money and about one hundred 
dollars worth of food supplies but she did not 
care, she is going to keep him just the same. 
Isn’t that terrible? My children have all got 
the measles and they are so fussy that I am 
almost ‘frantic. Well, I must be going, seeing 
that you are so busy. Oh! say are you going 
to the whist party Mrs. Brown is going to have 
at her house? I don’t think that anybody who 
goes will enjoy themselves as Mrs. Brown is 
such a pest. I know I wouldn’t enjoy myself 
and I am not going. She thinks that these 
parties will liven the town up, but instead they 
deaden it. Are you going to have a garden 
this year? Will you let me see how your 
things are progressing? Ours is doing fine. It 
won’t stay any longer than a minute anyhow. 
If that isn’t Mr. Thompson going up the 
street in that old wagon:of his and the horse 
that ought to have been dead fifty years ago. 
Isn’t it a shame that they allow him to keep 
that poor, miserable animal? Mr. Simpson’s 
wife is in the insane asylum and he is fit to 
be there now. The poor children, I pity them. 
There will be nobody to take care of them and 


the oldest is twelve years old. I suppose she 
will have to bear the whole burden. Oh, look 
at the thunder-cloud! I guess I had better go 
before the storm o’ertakes me.” 

DorotHy ENnastrom, 1917. 


A Cannibal 


A young sea captain had just been married. 
On the day of his marriage, his ship was or- 
dered to port on the eastern coast of Africa 
to get a shipment of rubber. He did not wish 
to take his bride but she insisted on accom- 
panying him. The trading ships of this period 
were small sailing vessels and depended on a 
favorable wind for a successful voyage. Un- 
til the ship was two days sail from her des- 
tination, a stiff breeze had blown; but now, 
suddenly, they were becalmed near a small is- 
land. When they had been there a short time, 
one of the sailors spied a canoe full of natives 
pushing off from the shore. Every one on the 
ship was frightened, for they knew them to be 
cannibals; but there was no way to escape. 
Soon they reached the vessel; one of them, 
probably the’ chief, climbed the rope ladder, 
while the others remained in the canoe until 
he should call them. A more ludicrous spec- 
tacle could not be imagined. He was very 
small and shriveled, and about eighty years of 
age. His clothing consisted of a tall silk hat, 
a very short straw shirt, and a small white 
tea apron, all probably the garments of some 
unfortunate people they had captured. His 
forehead was very low and his small eyes were 
sunken deep into his head. When he opened 
his mouth to speak they saw his teeth had been 
filed into sharp points and colored _ black. 
Around his neck hung brass and head orna- 
ments, and his arms were encircled with heavy 
bands of gold. After a few minutes of unin- 
telligible jabbering, he made them understand 
that he would not harm them if they gave him 
enough presents. The terrified bride gave him 
what little wedding finery she had with her 


and all her jewelry. He went away highly 
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pleased and singing a wild song. The follow- 

ing day the wind blew again, and the ship 

sailed away from this cannibal island. 
CONSTANCE TWIG. 


Ten Minutes off Land 


It was early morning. Henry and I were 
standing in our driveway watching the mating- 
quarrel of two robins. 

“What is the speck in the sky?” asked Hen- 
ry, pointing to what looked like a bird cir- 
cling around high up in the sky. 

“Tt looks like a hawk though—look at that, 
it dropped something. It must be an aero- 
plane,’ I exclaimed. “See it flash.” We 
watched the metal fall. It landed within a 
few rods of us. We ran and eagerly picked 
it up. 

“It’s a message for us!” I exclaimed. 
“We're invited for an aeroplane ride. The 
code is here. We'll flash back our answer.” 

Three long and three short. Yes. We 
were to go. We saw two specks descend. 
“They’re for us.” Henry ejaculated. 

We quickly jumped into the balloons that 
had been let down to us, cast out their weights 
and began to ascend. As we rose we hauled 
the guiding rope as it slackened. It took us 
about a minute to get up to the aeroplane. 

The aviator motioned us to two seats at his 
side, and before we could utter a word, we 
were thrown forward at a death-inviting 
speed. The balloons were drawn up and we 
began to descend. 

The power was shut off; we went nearly 
vertically. When we were only one hundred 
feet from the sea, a button was pressed and 
parts sprang together completely enclosing us. 
We went into the sea! If we had held our 
breath at all, we did when we dived under 
the water. Before the impenetrable gloom 
could rush upon us, the aviator turned on the 
electric search-lights. We could see all sorts 
of slimy sea creatures as we descended. 

One black shadow much bigger than the 
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craft we were in, swam swift towards us. 
With all his speed the monster came on, but 
blinded by the intense light, he missed us by 
half a foot. We sped on, up, up. Out of the 
sea to our back door! 

We jumped out and were bursting to thank 
our mysterious friend when—off he shot. We 
watched him disappear in the distance. “Who 
is he? What is it we were in? We must be 
dreaming,” we cried, both trying to talk at 
once. 

Again we saw a speck, a glittering in the 
sky, a message. We leaped over to the place 
where it fell and read: “The Imperial German 
advanced aviato-submarine experimenter has 
today severely tested his new aerial submarine. 
I am he. You will hear from me in the 
future.” 

The Imperial German advanced aviato- sub- 
marine experimenter! We had ridden with , 
him! We burst in on our family to give them 
the incredible facts. They were still in bed. 
The whole trip had taken only ten minutes, 
the fullest ten minutes we ever had or expect 
to have, it was all day before we could be sure 
it was not a dream. It was no dream; we 
really had been with the Imperial German ad- 
vanced aviato-submarine experimenter for ten 


munutes. Francis Tucker, 1918. 


My Visit to Centertown 


I was forced one day, in the latter part of 
August, to go to Centertown to transact some 
business with one of the inhabitants. The 
nearest car line to this village stops at Marsh- 
ton, three miles away. At this time of year 
all the horses in the neighborhood are at work ; 
so I started to my destination on foot. For a 
long time I saw nobody and passed nothing 
but trees. My first encounter with a human 
being was started by a, “Good morning, broth- 
er,” and it was answered by a “How dee, 
stranger,” which came from a farmer who ap- 
parently came from the town. 

He was busy hoeing potatoes, and in order 
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to make friends with him I asked, “How are 
your potatoes coming out this year.” 

He gave me some knowledge by saying, 
‘Wal, I reckon as they don’t come out. Yer 
have to dig ’em out.” 

I was afraid that I would learn too much 
in one day if I stayed with him long; so I 
said, “Good day,” and departed. 

I walked another long dreary stretch, again 
seeing nothing but trees. I soon came to a 
fork in the road where I met another inhabi- 
tant. I was determined not to ask any more 
questions so that the farmers could impart to 
me any more knowledge. 

I greeted him as I did the other man, and 
then asked, ‘““Where does this road go to?” 
pointing to one of them. 

He answered, “Reckon it don’t go no where, 
stays right where ’tis.” 

I was so glad to hear this news that I hur- 
ried on without further conversation and de- 
cided to take one of the roads. I passed two 
other men but only saluted them because I was 
afraid they would also correct me. The next 
thing I saw was a town and of course my 
hopes rose. When I reached it I found that 
I was seven miles from my destination and 
that the other road was the one I should have 
taken. I had no time to lose and immediately 
started for Centertown. After my business 
was transacted it was dark and the horses 
were put in the barns; so I easily hired one 
for ten dollars. I decided that I would go 
to a rural school and receive an education 
which would enable me to meet the farmers 
on a footing of equality. 

S. FREEMAN, 1917. 


Caught in an Earthquake 


“What rain: I never heard it come so hard 
against the windows. I am afraid they will 
break, and we will be washed away,” said an 
old Italian peasant to his wife one morning 
soon after Easter. ; 

“Oh! well rain is good for the olive trees,” 


rat 


said the woman; then hearing a stirring in the 
tiny loft overhead, she roused herself, and 
sitting up, listened again. 

She could hear distinctly, sounds which told 
her that her grandson Pierre was getting up 
and preparing for his daily walk to the Pisa 
railway station, where he generally managed 
to earn a few pennies by carrying a bag or 
showing strangers the way to the hotel. 

The old woman called, ‘“Go back to bed Pi- 
erre. It is too stormy to go to the station to- 
day, 

And Pierre heard, and stopped dressing a 
moment while he thought things over. He 
liked his bed as much as any twelve year old 
boy does and it was very stormy outside. 

“No,” said the boy bravely. “I will go to 
the station. Il always earn more money on a 
wet day, and if I wait till the storm is over the 
five o’clock train will have passed, and I get 
my best tips then before the hotel porters get 
down. So putting his mouth to a crack in the 
floor, he shouted down, “The rain won’t hurt 


me and I earn more in bad weather.” The 
next moment he was off. 
“Bless his heart,’ said the old woman. 


Then she fell asleep, never to wake again. 

Pierre trudged bravely along, though the 
rain was worse than any he could remember. 
It seemed at times as if the very ground under 
his feet was trembling. 

“It is only because I am frightened that | 
imagine such things,” said Pierre to himself. 
But as he reached the last turn to the statiou 
he found the road blocked with stones and 
trees. 

And just there a man rushed past him crying, 
out “Fly, fly!” It is an earthquake! We are 
all lost.” 

“T must save granny,” was the boy’s first 
thought. He ran back along the road and met 
many others, men, women, and children, all 
fleeing wildly away in their scanty clothing, 
many screaming and sobbing. 

Noise and confusion was everywhere. No 
part of the road was as he had left it but a 
few minutes before. 
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At last he reached the place where his home 
had lately been. Now it was nothing but a 
heap of wood and stones, with no trace of the 
old people, so deeply were they buried in the 
ruins. 

It was too much for por little Pierre. 
sat down on the ruins and_ sobbed 
screamed, hoping to make his grandparents 
hear him. But in vain. 

It was some days before poor Pierre could 
realize what had happened, and when at last 
he was able to recall it, one thought ran al- 
ways through his mind; “If I had given way 
to laziness, and gone back to bed that rainy 
morning, where should I be now?” 

Marion Morton, 1915. 


He 
and 


How I was Saved from 
Drowning 


It was on a cold, bleak day in the middle of 
January, when the wind was whistling through 
the tops of the pine trees, and the mercury 
was taking its first dive of the season, that lL 
decided to visit the lake for the purpose of 
skating. 

There were six or eight people already 
whom I hastened to join. Everywhere the 
lake was safe except where the spring entered 
it and there was a narrow channel of clear 
water extending several yards out into the 
lake. This water had a peculiar fascination 
for me and I jumped over it several times. 
Then I decided to see whether I could get over 
it without jumping, simply stepping over. 
Several of the boys remonstrated but I was 
not to be moved. I felt thrilled by the sense 
of danger and my heart jumped ahead several 
beats. I drew myself up and put out one foot. 
Suddenly, in my imagination I felt the freez- 
ing cold water pouring down my warm back. 
I stopped and involuntarily shivered. It was 
too late now, I must go on. I stifled all feel- 
ings but the thrill of my audacity, and ap- 
proached the hole. Right on the brink my 


courage failed and I stopped to turn around 
and go back. There was a sickening crack, 


a scream from the beholders, and I sank from 


sight. I shall never forget my sensations at 
that moment. Unreasoning fear as I dropped 
down, a great gasp as the ice-cold waters 
swept around me and a shock to every nerve 
fibre in my body. I sank down and down, 
seeming miles, while the great green walls of 
water arose on each side. The daylight grew 
more indistinct above and a great numbness 
seized me. My limbs refused to work. 1 
gulped down a great mouthful of water. 
Monster blackness came over my mind and | 
gave myself up to die. 

I heard sounds from above as in another 
world, all jumbled together like a continuous 
scuffing noise. Suddenly, I felt a sharp 
blow in the face. The instinct of self preser- 
vation forced my hands towards it and I 
grasped a rope. Those above felt the tug on 
the line and pulled me gently up and out of 
the water. 

On reaching the air again | fell into uncon- 
sciousness but physical pain, caused by being 
rolled on a barrel, aroused me and I struck out 
at the rescuers; but almost immediately again 
I fell into a state of coma from which I awoke 
tucked in a warm bed by the fireside at home. 

Epwarp HorrMan, 1916. 


Exploits of “Heron” 


One day as I was sitting on an old ant heap 
smoking my pipe, I noticed a savage looking 
native of this country (Africa) scrutinizing 
my form closely. He was the homeliest man 
that I ever saw, almost black, hunchbacked, 
and very thin. But this was not all, for when 
I looked at his mouth, I saw that he had only 
four dirty, yellow teeth, two on either side of 
the jaw. These four teeth reminded me of 
the teeth of a wild boar. He appeared very 
kind and hospitable, as he stood in front of me 
while we had a little talk, most of which was 
with our hands, for we could not understand 
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each other’s speech very well. He told me he 
liked me, then getting as close to me as I 
would allow, he said in a low voice that he 
knew where there was a gold mine, but he 
wanted it to be kept a secret. I told my friend 
about this and with the black man for a guide 
we began to get ready for the trip. 

We started early the next morning to the 
gold mine. The black man was leading the 
way with me second and my friend last. We 
both had revolvers and our belts were full of 
cartridges. We walked along at a rather 
rapid pace and by night had covered forty 
hard miles. We lay down right after our 
evening meal and prepared to go to sleep. I 
was soon asleep and slept soundly, as I think 


my friend did, for when he woke in the morn- - 


ing all our cartridges were gone and the black 
man was missing. 

My friend began to get rather frightened, 
but soon he calmed down and we had a chance 
to think the situation over. At last we decided 
that the black man had run away and would 
probably come back with his tribe to kill us. 
We thought we had better hurry out of that 
vincinity and back to our original camp. So 
we packed the few things we had, and started 
at a fast pace on the return journey. We had 
gone about ten miles, and thought ourselves 
out of danger, when the same black man 
jumped out of the bushes and pointed the two 
revolvers that he had stolen, at us. He told 
us he was going to take us to his camp and eat 
us. He easily had the best of us for he had 
our revolvers. My friend was very calm and 
edged himself up to the black. He put his 
hand over his heart as if he felt sick and 
waited for the black man to start talking. 
Soon the black man began to talk, which he 
did mostly with his hands. In the middle of 
his speech my friend suddenly whipped his 
dagger out of his breast and before the black 
could move, he had stabbed him in the heart 
and killed him. 

Not knowing if his tribe were hiding in the 
bushes or not, we seized our revolvers and 
cartridges and ran down the trail for about 
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five miles, and then walked quietly into camp 
where we knew they dare not attack us. 
CARSON STANWOOD, 1916. 


Their Happy Disappointment 


“Mrs. Lenox, have you heard that there is 
a new family coming to town,” said Mrs. 
Perry, who was always the first to find out 
the very latest in gossip. “No, I didn’t hear 
anything about that, are they coming soon?” 
“T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Lenox, “but they 
are coming anyway.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Lenox happened to 
meet a very dear friend of hers who was on 
her way to the sewing club, at which she was 
the most regular attender. This second per- 
son to receive the news, began with the air 
of one who had just stepped from the king’s 
carriage. “Did you hear that there is a new 
family coming to town, and they must have 
been asked to move because they arn’t going 
to wait and move in on the first of the month 
like other people would, but they are going 
to move in right away.” “No, I didn’t hear 
anything about it.’ “I suppose they are a 
very wild family. “Aren’t they?” inquired or 
rather stated the dear old lady, on her way to 
the club. 

On reaching her destination the first per- 
son that the dear old lady met was Mrs. 
Brown, who would be the neighbor of the new 
family. “Have you heard, dear friend, that 
you are going to have new neighbors? They 
are being put out of the house they are now 
living in, and there is a big family of them and 
almost all boys, too. Just at the destructive 
age I imagine, and you were planning to have 
such a lovely garden this year too.” Poor 
Mrs. Brown was so upset that she could not 
eat any supper that night nor could she sleep 
a wink for imagining her two kitten’s tails 
tied together and then flung over the clothes 
line, and all such terrible things. But after a 
week of worrying the new family arrived and 
proved to be a brother of one of their long 
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forgotten, but much respected pastors, who 
was intending to keep bachelor quarters. 
KATE Murpocu, 1916. 


A Deserted Inn 


I shall probably never forget that cold, wet 
night in the early part of September, in the 
fall of 1890, when I paid a visit to that old 
deserted inn, long since torn down and lost to 
the memory of man. As I have just stated, 
there was a drizzly, cold rain falling with suf- 
ficient wind to send it penetrating into one’s 
I had ridden my horse hard, his 
steps were beginning to lag, and I saw that 
he was in need of rest. I began to look around 


very bones. 


for some place where I and my steed could. 


get shelter from the driving rain. As I turned 
a corner of the road, I beheld an old weather- 
beaten and apparently deserted building, which 
had probably served the purpose of an inn. 

Tall, majestic pines surrounded three sides 
of the inn, while tall rank grass covered the 
ground in the front. The wind moaning dis- 
mally through the tall pines, and the dismal 
rattling of the old shutters, as they banged 
against the sides of the building, sent cold 
shivers running up and down my spine. My 
horse, too, gave an involuntary start, and I 
restrained him with difficulty. Although the 
old building bore such a mysterious and fore- 
boding aspect, I possessed an irresistible long- 
ing to go through this old inn. 

Accordingly I rode up the now almost ob- 
literated driveway. As I approached, I caught 
sight of an old ramshackle stable set in back 
of the inn. The building was in the worst 
state of dilapidation. Most of the windows 
were broken, and the front door swung dis- 
mally back and forth on its rusty hinges, as 
the wind shrieked around the house. I tied 
my horse to the old hitching-post and ap- 
proached the front door. The wind and rain 
seemed to redouble their fury, as I stepped 


across the threshold. Another cold shiver 
ran down my spine. 

I carefully struck a match and found myself 
in a long, narrow hall, which ran the whole 
length of the building, with doors opening on 
both sides. I opened the first door on my 
right, and stepped into what was probably the 
living-room. A few old pictures hung on the 
walls, coated with a thick layer of dust. There 
was no furniture in the room. Over in one 
corner stood a huge stone fire-place, partially 
caved-in. The whole room gave me a feeling 
of fear and desolation. One after another I 
visited the remaining rooms. They were all 
the same with the exception of the dining- 
room. Even now, after a lapse of fifty years, 
as I sit here penning this narrative, I can viv- 
idly remember the feeling that came over me, 
as I stood on the threshold with a flickering 
match in my hand. This room possessed a 
long table and several overturned chairs. On 
the table lay an old rusty army revolver, while 
down in one corner there was a pile of old 
rags, stained with blood. As I stood there, 
with the match flickering unsteadily in the 
breeze, and throwing weird shadows on those 
bare walls, I could see perhaps a band of rob- 
bers playing cards. I could see their course, 
brutal faces and hear the clink of the glasses, 
as they refilled them with rum. I could see 
the glitter of the. gold, as it was shoved across 
the table from one to another. Yes, one of 
them has drawn his revolver and accuses his 
neighbor of cheating. He fires. The place 
is filled with smoke and the old inn echoes 
with their savage yell. Suddenly my match 
flared up and out, and I awoke from my rey- 
erie. A door banged up-stairs and the rain 
pattered against the loose window-pane. A 
feeling of unspeakable dread and horror came 
over me, I ran from the house, hastily un- 
hitched my horse, and sprang upon his back 
and galloped away into the dark night. 


Raymonp Snow, 1917. 
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Class of 1915 


President, PERCY QUINLAN. 
Vice President, RETA BLapEs. 
Secretary, JUNE CRAFT. 
Treasurer, Ltoyp W. LircHFieELp. 


Just as the heroes of the Iliad sang their 
own praises before beginning battle, so it is 
the custom for each class in our school to 
strive to outdo the other classes in the boasts 
of its achievements ; consequently the class of 
1915 must needs put aside her delicate feelings 
of modesty and follow this time honored cus- 
tom. 


The class of 1915 does not boast itself the 
greatest class that ever graduated, nor do we 
claim to include within our numbers the 
brightest lights that ever have shone; but we 
believe that the average candle power of the 
class is high, and that in the four busy years 
spent here, we have left, in a quiet way, marks 
that will not soon be effaced. 


As a body, 1915 is possessed of a strong 
class spirit, but generally goes on the princi- 
ple of “Live and let live.” In spite of our 
faults, we are all loyal members of the Need- 
ham High School, and shall ever be ready to 
bear our black and orange wherever the glory 
of Alma Mater shall demand. 


One of the first events of the year was our 
class meeting for the election of officers. 
This, of course, was one of the most impor- 
tant of the year, and was carried on very suc- 
cessfully. After this, class meetings came of- 
ten, from which we derived much pleasure. 


On the -last Friday in April, the announce- 
ment of the class honors was made. They are 
as follows: Valedictorian, Anne Campbell; 
Salutatorian, Ruth Tilton; Essayist, Madeleine 
Fitzgerald. Other speakers elected for grad- 
uation are Lloyd W. Litchfield, and Ralph 
Chambers. 


On December 4, 1914, our class held the 
usual Senior Party. Many were the exclama- 


tions of surprise and delight aroused by the 
novel effect produced by the artistic decorat- 
ing. This work was carried on under the di- 
rection of Helen Rogers and Ruth Tilton. As 
guests we entertained Mrs. Whitney of the 
School Committee and son Francis, Doctor 
Keyes, the school faculty, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mosely. Raiph Gilbert’s orchestra 
furnished music for the evening. 


The Senior Class was well represented in 
athletics by Percy Quinlan, Ralph Chambers, 
Clarence Keith, and Philips Salman.: Percy 
Quinlan was captain of the football team and 
served very well in this position by encourag- 
ing his men and doing very effective work him- 
self. The positions he filled were end and 
halfback, his most effective work being at end. 
Chambers did fine work while in the game. 
He served as a substitute’ and was always 
ready to be called upon for play. Clarence 
Keith, the next to the lightest man on the 
team, was a very effective back. It was his 
quick thinking and good playing that procured 
him a position on the team. Although very 
light he made very long gains at times. His 
name was “Skinny” to all in his home town, 
and he is indeed a popular boy. Philips Sal- 
man was an invaluable help to the team as 
cheer leader. At the games he was always in 
front with his powerful voice and his helpers 
to swell in the yells. 


On May 6, the class took the usual trip to 
Boston for the purpose of having the picture 
taken. All came to school that day arrayed in 
splendor, and bearing such a dignity as became 
them as esnior students. The trip was enjoyed 
by every one, particularly the twins. But what 
was the trouble with the elevator? Only the 
few who rode on it can tell, for many were 
obliged to trudge up flight after flight of wind- 
ing stairways. However, we all arrived safely 
and the picture was taken in short time. But 
in spite of the fact that all tried hard to look 
their best, the result was not good, and we had 
to journey in again. Oh, such excitement as 
we are having during the last days of our 
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senior year. These days will always be re- 
membered as the happiest days of our life. 


And now underclassmates, we beg of you in 
closing, to remember us with all possible indul- 
gence. As we go from here, with our faces 
turned to different points,of the compass, 
speak kindly of us. Forget our failings, re- 
member our good qualities, and when we are 
done, carefully wrap the drapery of our couch 


about us, and lay us down as if to pleasant 


dreams, but—plant us deep! 


Senior Record 


Quotation: ““Man goeth forth unto his labor 
until the evening.” 

Name: Phillips Carl Salman. 

Date of birth: Sept. 25, 1898. 

Place of birth: 40 Montclair Avenue, Ros- 
lindale. te 

Residence: Glenwood Road. 

Record: Noted for tireless energy in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of English History. 

Temperament: Generally calm but at times 
excitable. 

Chief Exploit: Leading cheering for the 
Foot Ball Team, Fall of 1914. 

Ambition: To produce the world’s finest 
Belgian Draft Horses. 


Quotation: “If she will do’t, she will.” 

Name: Lillian Frances Hunt. 

Date of birth: Dec. 22, 1896. 

Birthplace: Brookline. 

Residence : Lester Street, Needham Heights. 

Record: Assistant at the lunch counter, 
Spring of 1915. 

Temperament : Conscientious. 

Chief Exploit: Recitation in Assembly Hall 
in March. 

Ambition: To become America’s most fam- 
ous cartoonist. 


Quotation: “I would help others, out of a 
fellow-feeling.” 


Name: Helen Hunnewell Rogers. 

Date of birth: Oct. 15, 1895. 

Place of birth: Roxbury, Mass. 

Record: Chairman of decorating committee 
1914-15. 

Temperament: Artistic. 

Chief Exploit: The original decorating of 
the Hall for the Class Party. 

Ambition 3gf0 become an art critic. 


Quotation: “There studious let me sit.” 

Name: Ruth Adams Tilton. 

Date of birth: June 9, 1896. 

Place of birth: Needham. 

Residence: 189 South St., Needham. 

Record: Assistant editor of the ApvocaTE 
1915. 

One of the most studious girl during 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915. 

Temperament: Thoughtful. 

Chief exploit: Becoming salutatorian. 

Ambition: To be a famous woman educator. 


Quotation: “Thy modesty’s a candle to thy 


merit.” 


Name: Gertrude Helen Jeffords. 

Date of birth: November 23, 1896. 

Place of birth: Needham. 

Residence: 13 Chapel St., Needham. 

Record: Assistant editor of the Advocate 
1915. 

Temperament: Modest, retiring. 

Chief exploit: Writing wonderful limericks 
for ADVOCATE. 

Ambition: To be private secretary to Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


Quotation: “Oh! I would sleep, would sleep 
forever.” 

Name: Amos Henry Shepherdson. 

Date of birth: May 9, 1897. 

Place of birth: East Boston. 

Present residence: 796 Great Plain Ave., 


Needham. 


Record: One of the most popular boys in 


the class. 


Temperament: Calm, unexcitable. 


HIGH 


Chief Exploit: Giving a perfect imitation of 
“The Dying Gladiator.” 

Ambition: To be a Rockefeller or a Roths- 
child. 

Quotation: “Hark! That strain 
again.” 

Name: Florence Falvey. 

Date of birth: Dec. 7, 1897. 

Place of birth: Needham. 

Present residence: 187 Chestnut St., Need- 
ham. 

Record: Quietest member of the class. 

Temperament: Extremely  diffident and 
quiet. 

Chief exploit: Giving a declamation on 
April 20, 1915. 


Ambition: To excel in business matters. 


dying 


Quotation: “Small in stature but large in 
mind.” 

Agnes Jones. 

Date of birth: Dec. 2, 1895. 

Place of birth: Needham Heights. 

Residence : No. 6 Mark Lee Road, Needham 
Heights. 

Record: Smallest member of the class. 

Temperament: Quiet and reserved. 

Chief Exploit: Mastering shorthand and 
typewriting. 

Ambition: To become President Wilson’s 
rival, as the greatest living stenographer. 


Quotation: “When I think I must speak.” 

Name: May Frances Devlin. 

Date of birth: Nov. 4, 1895. 

Place of birth: Boston. 

Residence: South Street, Needham. 

Record: The most conscientious worker in 
the Latin Class. 

Temperament : Zealous. 

Chief Exploit: Mastering four languages. 

Ambition: To become a second Florence 
Nightingale. 


Quotation: “She is neat, she is sweet, from 
her bonnet to her feet,” 
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Name: Margaret Devlin. 

Date of birth: May 4, 1897. 

Place of birth: Boston. 

Residence: South Street, Needham. 

Record: Chief mourner at the death of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Temperament: Gentle. 

Chief Exploit: Attempting to make herself 
heard. 

Ambition: To become head-waitress in the 
Hotel de Paris. 


Quotation: “A mixture of studiousness and 
jollity.” 

Name: Madeleine Marie Fitzgerald. 

Date of birth: Aug. 13, 1897. 

Birthplace: Longwood. 

Residence: 14 Reservoir Street. 

Record: Transporter of books to and from 
school. 

Temperament: Bubbling over with mirth- 
fulness. 

Chief Exploit: Becoming essayist in 1915. 

Ambition: To become a school teacher. 


Quotation: “Along the cool sequestered vale 
of life, 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way.” 

Name: Francis McIntyre Williams. 

Date of Birth: May 30, 1896. 

Birthplace: Lexington. 

Residence : 230 Warren Street. 

Record: Not late or tardy during his four 
years’ course in the High School. 

Temperament: Enthusiastic and entertain- 
ing. 

Chief Exploit: The mastering of Burke and 
all his propositions. 

Ambition: To invent a machine by which 
he will make a fortune. 


Quotation: “A maiden modest and yet self 
possessed.” 

Name: Florence Caroline Eldridge. 

Date of Birth: July 15, 1897. 

Birthplace : Cambridge. 

Residence: 511 Highland Ave, 
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Record: Chief waitress at the lunch coun- 
ter, Spring of 1915. 

Temperament: Sensitive. 

Chief Exploit: Striving to know the French 
book from cover to cover. 

Ambition: To join a foreign missionary and 
devote her time converting the heathens. 


Quotation: “A niftydress, a roguish smile, 
A bit flirtatious all the while.” 

Name: June Craft. 

Date of Birth: Oct 11, 1897. 

Birthplace: Needham. 

Residence: Maple Street. 

Record: Vice President 1913-14, Secretary 
1914-15. 

Temperament: Happy. 

Chief Exploit: Completing four years of 
Latin. 

Ambition: To become a Red Cross nurse in 
Servia. 


Quotation: “Her heart is mirthful to ex- 
cess.) 

Name: Julia Crowley. 

Date of Birth: May 3, 1897. 

Birthplace: Newton Upper Falls. 

Residence: Newton Upper Falls. 

Record: Collector and Auditor of 
school savings fund 1914-15. 

Temperament: Blithesome. 

Chief Exploit: Reciting in the Assembly 
Hall, April 20, 1915. 


Ambition: To enter active business life. 


the 


Quotation: “She smiles and smiles and will 
not sigh.” 

Name: Reta Blades. 

Date of Birth: Nov. 23, 1896. 

Birthplace: Newton Center. 

Residence: Warren Street. 

Record: Vice President 1914-15, Secretary 
1913-14. 

Temperament: Sociable. 

Chief Exploit: Graduating with the class of 
1915. 

Ambition: To become the most popular wo- 
man in the world. 


-Winner of “N.” 
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Quotation : ‘‘Wisdom is the principal thing.” 
Name: Anne Campbell. 

Date of Birth: Dec. 9, 1897. 

Birthplace: Medford. 

Residence: 28 Grant Street. 

Record: Secretary 1911-12-13, Associate 


- Editor of the ApvocATe 1912-13-14. Editor- 


in-Chief of the ApvocaTE 1915. 

Temperament: Calm and poised. 

Chief Exploit: Becoming valedictorian of 
her class. 

Ambition: To become the first great woman 
novelist of America. 


Quotation: “Thy voice sounds like a proph- 
et’s words.” 

Name: Ralph Herbert Chambers. 

Date of Birth: Oct. 5, 1897. 

Birthplace: Boston. 

Residence: Greendale Ave. 

Record: Substitute in Football Team 1914. 
Chief patron of the Lunch 
counter 1914-15, 

Temperament: Buoyant. 

Chief Exploit: The winning of the first 
prize in the Prize Speaking Contest 1914. 

Ambition: To become speaker of the House. 


“Modest and shy as a nun is she.” 

Name: Ruth Cloudman Libby. 

Date of Birth: November 1, 1893. 

Birthplace: Cambridge. 

Residence: Great Plain Avenue. 

Record: One of the two girls in Physics, 
1913-14. 

Temperament: Retiring. 

Chief Exploit: Asking questions. 

Ambition: To take a life partner. 


“These be the Great Twin Brethren.” 

_ ( Harold Raymond Slaney. 
ats Howard Ross Slaney. 
Quotations: 

Harold Slaney. 
“Still we went coupled and insepar- 
able.” 
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Howard Slaney. 
“All who joy would win must share 
it,— 
Happiness was born a twin.” 

Date of Birth: September 29, 1896. 

Birthplace: Needham Heights. 

Residence: Mellen Street. 

Record: Harold is the school pianist, and 
Howard is the class orator. 

Temperaments: Talkative. 

Chief Exploits: Howard won the first prize 
in the Speaking Contest, 1915. Harold was 
one of the chief waiters at the Lunch counter, 
fall and winter 1914-15. 

Ambitions: Howard to become a 
speaker ; Harold to be the successor of Pader- 
ewski. 


stump 


Quotation: “Her little tongue is never still,, 


Talk she must, and talk she will.” 

Name: Jessie Zirngiebel. 

Birth: March 20, 1896. 

Birthplace: Needham. 

Residence : 286 South Street. 

Record: Prominent member of Senior Latin 
Class. 

Temperament: Energetic. 

Chief Exploit: Winning of the first prize in 
the Prize Speaking Contest 1914. 

Ambition: To become a rival of Emmeline 
Pankhurst. 


Quotation: “A dainty girl from head to toes 
With laughing eyes and lots of beaux.” 

Name: Charlotte Adeline Swain. 

Date of Birth: December 23, 1896. 

Birthplace: Somerville. 

Residence: 8 Walnut Street. 

Record: Chief exponent of the advanced 
styles. 

Chief Exploit: Writing of the Class Day 
songs. 

Ambition: To be the originator of many 
fancy dishes. 


Quotation: “He hath indeed, a good out- 
ward happiness.” 


Name: Lloyd Worthington Litchfield. 

Date of Birth: May 22, 1896. 

Birthplace: 246 Park Street, West Roxbury. 

Residence: Coulton Park. 

Record: Treasurer of the class, 1912-13-15. 
Member of Apvocate staff 1912-13-14-15. 

Temperament: Thoughtful, dashed with 
melancholy. 

Chief Exploit: One of the speakers in the 
Prize Speaking Contest 1914. Elected speak- 
er at graduation 1915. 

Ambition: To become a great promoter of 
the coffee industry. 


Quotation: “A moral, sensible, and well- 
bred man.” 

Name: Harold Wales McIntosh. 

Date of Birth: June 20, 1897. 

Birthplace: Highland Ave., Needham, Mass. 

Residence: 431 Great Plain Avenue, Need- 
ham. 

Record: Mathematician of his class. 

Temperament : Industrious. 

Chief Exploit: Sole survivor of Solid Ge- 
ometry Class 1915. 

Ambition: To establish wireless communica- 
tion with Mars. 


Quotation: “As merry as the day is long.” 
Name: Percy Hall Quinlan. 
Date of Birth: June 2, 1896. 


Birthplace: 46 West Street, Needham 
Heights. 
Residence: 46 West Street, Needham 
Heights. 


Record: Member of foot-ball team, Seasons 
of 1911-12-13-14. Treasurer of class 1913-14. 
President of class 1914-15. Factotum of 
Lunch Counter 1914-15. 

Temperament: Humorous. 

Chief Exploit: Speaking against The Trusts 
at morning exercises April 21, 1915. 

Ambition: To become a second Samson. 


Quotation :“Woman’s at best a contradic- 
tion still.” 
Name: Hazel Miriam Stanwood. 
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Date of Birth: February 17, 1896. 
Birthplace: 133 Hillside Avenue. 
Residence: 133 Hillside Avenue. 
Record: Brilliant in many ways. 
Chief Exploit: The obtaining of a license to 
operate a Ford. 
Ambition: To receive her M. R. S. degree. 


Quotation :“A rosebud set with little wilful 
thorns.” 

Name: May Gertrude Meehan. 

Date of Birth: Oct. 4, 1898. 

Birthplace: Newton Upper Falls. 

Residence: Central Avenue, Newton Upper 
Falls. 

Record: The leader of the band. 

Temperament: Lively. 

Chief Exploit: Appearing in the Speaking 
Contest 1914. 

Ambition : 
guages. 


To become a teacher of lan- 


Quotation: “The woman that deliberates is 
lost.” 

Name: Gertrude Elizabeth Maloney. 

Date of Birth: Aug. 24, 1895. 

Birthplace : Cambridge, Mass. 

Temperament: Bright and hopeful. 

Record: Speaker in the Prize Speaking Con- 
test, 1915. 

Chief Exploit: The athletic rendering of a 
difficult piano solo in the High School Hall. 

Ambition: To become the first woman pres- 
ident of the United States. 


Quotation: “Her voice was ever soft, gen- 
tle, and low,—an excellent thing in woman.” 
Name: Stella Louise Hammersley. 

Date of Birth: Sept. 11, 1897. 

Birthplace: Needham Heights. 

Residence: 15 Street, 
Heights. 

Temperament: Cheerful. 

Record: Member of the editorial staff of 
the ApvocaTte, 1915. Collector and Auditor 
for the School Savings Bank. Class Histor- 
lan, 


Needham 


Avery 
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Exploit: Writing of the Class History. 

Ambition: To become head biller for Jordan 
and Marsh. 

Quotation: “There is nothing like a person 
who can cook and keep things right.” 

Name: Helen Dorothy McIntosh. 

Date of Birth: Sept. 8, 1896. 

Birthplace: Needham, Mass. 

Residence: Dedham Avenue. 

Record: Chief cook at the Lunch Counter, 
1914-15, 

Temperament: Modest and retiring. 

Chief Exploit: Writing the Class Ode. 

Ambition: To master domestic science. 


Class of 1916 


President, IRVING DAwson. 
Vice President, IRENE Norcross. 
Secretary, HELEN WHITNEY. 
Treasurer, GERALD COON. 


The first business of the year was, of course, 
the election of class officers, the result of which 
may be seen above. And then came the meet- 
ing, or rather the series of meetings for the 
choosing of class colors. Brown and gold were 
the first choice, but the feeling was so great 
against this, that another meeting was immedi- 
ately called, at which green and gold were se- 
lected. But the same members were not yet 
satisfied; another meeting was called and pur- 
ple and white were chosen. The objecting 
members were at last appeased, and purple 
and white are now the colors of the class of 
1916. 


The selecting of class pins was much like 
the choosing of class colors. First a pin was 
chosen, which pleased everybody. And then 
along came a jeweler who had class rings to 
sell. We all were immediately captivated by 
these and at once sent in an order. 


Little junks of carbide, 
Little drops of ink, 
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Mixed well in an inkwell, 
Make an awful odoratio. 
(Ask Jacobs). 


The Junior Class Party was held on Janu- 
ary 29th, with perfect weather and a good 
crowd. The decoration committee and their 
helpers put some good stiff work into furbish- 
ing up the place, and their efforts were re- 
warded, for the hall, decorated with a good 
array of class colors, and the stage set with 
palms, certainly looked fully as attractive as 
it ever has in the past. 1917 will have to do 
well next year to make as good a showing. 
The cozy-corners were especially pretty, with 
long green streamers reaching from top to bot- 
tom and part way across the front, hung with 
wistaria above, giving an arbor-like effect. 
One was made the headquarters of the faculty, 
and the other was patronized by the dancers. 
A realistic moon was set up at the back. 
Gilbert’s Orchestra, consisting of seven pieces 
was hired for the occasion. This is the largest 
orchestra ever hired for any class party and it 
played so well that many couples found the 
temptation to try the new steps irreesistible, 
and several reprimands from our principal 
were necessary. One of these, an announce- 
ment that there would be no more lame-duck- 
ing was delivered from the stage in person by 
B. Jacobs, but he was so embarrassed that no- 
body could hear him, so it was all right. 
Never mind, though, Jake, the biggest part of 
the credit for the good decoration belongs to 
you. Honorable mention would also be given 
to the refreshment committee for the fit-for- 
the-gods punch, which they served. Near 
the last of the dance the confetti bags, 
were let drop by the nervous attendants, 
Page and Marchant; Walker got the most 
of one down his neck, and as for the 
rest, Mike had a good day’s job cleaning it 
up afterwards. Contrary to all expectation, 
the last dance continued for several minutes 
after the hand of the clock had passed the 
fatal mark, and all went home under the full 
moon, feeling that they had had a good time. 


Interclass hockey was started this year and 
some very exciting games were held. The 
Seniors did not come into the reckoning so far 
as championship was concerned and the hon- 
ors are still divided between 1916 and 1917, 
with the larger share belonging to 1916, for 
while the Junior-Sophomore were 0-0, and 
1-1, the Juniors beat the Freshmen 5-0, run- 
ning up one more goal against them than 1917 
had been able to do. It may be remarked that 
the Junior-Senior game was made particular- 
ly interesting by the fact that only two mem- 
bers of the latter team had played the game 
before. The others however, unintentionally, 
did some good work in body-blocking. 

1916 made a good showing in football, fur- 
nishing the center, Carson Stanwood, with two 
backs, John Freenan, and Branan Jacobs, and 
also a number of second string men. Branan 
Jacobs also did honor to the class by scoring 
the largest number of touchdowns. 

In baseball we furnished a pitcher, Harold 
Crisp, first-baseman, John Freeman, _ third- 
baseman, Carson Stanwood, and_ shortstop, 
Branan Jacobs. 

Two of the men who ran in the B. A. A. 
meet were also from 1916, Jacobs and Free- 
man. 

We were too modest to mention the high 
scholarship of the Juniors, but on hearing that 
the Sophomores laid claim to being the braini- 
est class in the school, we thought it necessary 
to state the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. We do not intend to brag, but 
we will say, however, that on the last honor 
roll, shone the names of nine members of the 
class of 1916. 

The Junior Class is planning to give a re- 
ception to the Seniors on June fourth. There 
was considerable disagreement among the 
committees appointed as to whether it should 
be run on the Copley-Plaza scale or not. It 
was finally decided not to do so, owing to the 
lack of sufficient millionaires in the class. 
However, this will not prevent the enjoyment 
of the occasion, and we hope we are setting a 
good precedent for other classes to follow. 
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One of the most interesting athletic events 
of the year was an interclass game held with 
the Dedham High School on a well-remem- 
bered date. The field was in perfect con- 
dition and the crowd showed keen interest. 


Score—Needham 9, Dedham 0. 

Needham battery—Capt. Flewelling and 
Walker. 

Hits off Flewelling—0O. 

Strike outs by Flewelling—0O. 

Attendance—l. 


Class of 1917 


It was recognized last year that our class 
had the highest average of scholarship in the 
Needham High School and we have still kept 
the good reputation this year. Witness the 
honor rolls. The heights we shall reach next 
year are beyond all human conception. 

The class as a whole has had no social event, 
but the entertainment of the majority has con- 


sisted in several informal “Surprise Parties.” ’ 


The first one was given to Dorothy Engstrom; 
all passed the evening very pleasntly in play- 
ing games. At the second one, given to Ken- 
. rick and Frederick Whetton, Mr. Whetton 
very kindly gave us the use of his hall for 
dancing. This event proved particularly de- 
lightful, as we united with the Freshman class 
and, as the saying goes, ‘““The more the mer- 
rier.” In the same way, the other two, Stan- 
ley F'reeman’s and Gladys Linn’s, were equally 
enjoyed by all. 

Our class has been very well represented in 
athletics this year, especially in football. Pret- 
ty nearly all of the boys in the class went out 
for the team and a good number succeeded in 
“making” it. The following are those who 
obtained their letters: Kenrick Whetton, Nor- 
man Crisp, Ralph Hemenway, Clifford Wye, 
Phillip Simon, Harold Smith, Paul Ryan, and 
Robert Roper. 

Of these, Harold Smith was the only one 
who received any very serious injury. He 
had his collar-bone broken in the game with 


Wayland, but nevertheless it kept him from 
school only a couple of days. 

While the skating was good, those inter- 
ested in hockey formed a hockey team and 
elected Kenrick Whetton manager, and Har- 
old Smith captain. Two games were held on 
Rosemary Lake with the Juniors, each one of 
which came out a tie, the first with the score 
of 0-0 and the second 1-1. We also had a 
game with the Freshmen and won it with a 
score of 4-0. 

Our class has also contributed its share of 
men to the baseball team, several having se- 
cured positions on the team. 


Class O fficers. 


President, KENRICK WHETTON. 
Vice President, JULIA CAMPBELL. 
Treasurer, CHARLES PICKETT. 
Secretary, EvELyN Hupson. 


Oh, for the thirty-nine nineteen seventeeners ! 

For they are the noted gleaners 

At the door of the goddess of Knowledge 
they knock, 

And receive enough wisdom to give them a 
shock, 

But being of an endurable stock 

They’re able to stand as firm as a rock. 


Class of 1918 


President, GEORGE ADAMS. 
Vice President, HELEN Murpock. 
Treasurer, FREDERICK WHETTON. 
Secretary, Mitprep McCorMACK. 


We came—September eighth—we saw—the 
school and its various members—we intend to 
conquer before we depart. Of the original 
number who entered in September, fifty-two 
remain. 

Upon entering the school, we immediately 
became interested in all phases of its life. 
Our boys have entered into the sports and 
promise much for the future. Frederick 
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Whetton, Raymond Blades, and Holly Cook 
have played baseball this Spring. Raymond, 
Holly and Victor Richwagen entered football 
last fall. At the close of the season Victor 
Richwagen and Raymond Blades received the 
= INee 

We have contributed one member to the 
Tuesday morning programme, Mary O’Con- 
nell, who favored us with a piano solo. 

Raymond Gavagan and Guy McIntosh rep- 
resented the Freshman class at the Prize- 
Speaking Contest. 


As the end of the school year draws near, 
we regret the thought of losing the Seniors. 
We have known them but a short time; yet 
we wish it might have been longer. We shall 
remember and when we are Seniors we hope 
to be missed as we know they shall be. 


As the season closes, we look back upon our 
first year at Needham High School with many 
fond memories. We also look forward with 
great pleasure to another year when we shall 
be Sophomores. 
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Football 


The football season of 1914 opened about 
two weeks after school began, with twenty- 
five candidates for the team under the super- 
vision of Mr. Angevene, who coached the boys 
during the season of 1913. For the first few 
weeks Mr. Angevene was assisted by Owen 
Webb and Ross Stanwood. Under the man- 
agement of these three the team came rapidly 
to form. As there were various changes in 
the line-up, every candidate was given oppor- 
tunity to show what he could do in each posi- 
tion. After about a month of hard work the 


following men were chosen :— 


Percy Quinlan, (Captain) at oi 
Kenrick Whetton, Shs 3 
John Freeman, R. H. B 
Clarence Keith, LHS B- 
Carson Stanwood, C3 
Victor Rechwagen, RG 
Harold Onyon, Ras 
Clifford Wye, R. E. 
Harold Smith, L. G. 


Norman Crisp, as 2s" 
Raymond Blades, Day 7 
Substitutes 
Ralph Chambers, FE 
Philip Simon, thse 
Robert Roper, de ae «2 
Gerald Coon, Wc ee 
Oscar Marchant, te, 
Earl Richwagen, R. G. 
Irving Dawson, Rai ke 
George Braceland, Rak 
William O’Connell, LOG. 
Amos Shepherdson, Ps ix 
Holly Cook, ig 2 


Sept. 23. With the above line-up we jour- 
neyed to Natick to play our practice game. 
This was the first showing we had made of the 
season; so from this game our coach Mr. An- 
gevene obtained an idea of what his material 


was good for. 


sept. 26, 
to the Wayland High School team on Greene’s 


We opened the season by losing, 


WVAL TIVALOOW FI6T 
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field. Wayland brought a much heavier team 
than usual which outweighed us by ten pounds 
to the man. The Needham team played a 
plucky game but could not conquer their heav- 
ier opponents. The field was very dusty and 
this handicapped the players. The final score 
was 26-0. . 


Oct. 3. We played Milford at Needham and 
wen an evenly matched and a hard fought 
game. Both teams played well, and it was not 
until the game was practically over that we 
were sure of it. The weather was very warm. 
Just before this game “Loaf,” the mascot of 
the team reported to the team for the season, 
and missed only a few games, all of which 
were away from home. 


Oct. 7. We went to Newton with a very 
light and crippled team. Two veterans Whet- 
ton and Quinlan, were out of this game on ac- 
count of sickness. Although we were out- 
weighed by at least forty pounds to the man, 
we played a plucky game and held our oppo- 
‘nents scoreless during the first period. As 
the game went on Newton’s great weight be- 
gan to tell on the lighter Needham team, and 
by the end of the game Newton had run up 
79 points, while Needham’s hard work gained 
nothing. This game was featured by the fine 
playing of Norman Crisp, and the rough work 
of several of the Newton players. 


Oct. 12. Needham played Stoughton on 
Greene’s Field. The Stoughton team played 
well, but Needham worked the open style of 
play perfectly and the visitors were unable to 
stop our gains. We won by the score 43-0. 


Oct. 24. We went to Natick and played the 
Natick High School team, which outweighed 
us by ten pounds to the man. We lost this 
game 24-0, after playing a hard fought game. 
Needham showed up well when they held the 
Natick team on the 2-yard line and forced 
them to drop kick. Keith, our light halfback, 
was injured, after playing a hard game. 


Oct. 28. We played Lexington at Lexing- 


ton, and were outweighed twenty pounds to 
the man. Although the Needham team played 
well at times, they did not show their usual 
good form. We were lacking two of our reg- 
ular players in this game. The final result 
of this game was that we lost. The score 30-0. 


Dctiso 1: 
tory School at Needham. 
with rough players, the heaviest and oldest 
team we were to play. Needham worked the 
forward pass to great advantage in this game 
and ran away from their heavier opponents. 
but were penalized a great deal. After play- 
ing four ten-minute periods we won 12-0. 


We played the Elm Hill Prepara- 
They came here 


Nov. 4. We played the Hyde Park team 
at Hyde Park and lined up against very heavy 
men. Although we did not play our usually 
snappy ball, we did well against such a heavy 
team. “Chuck” was taken out of the game 
with a sprained ankle. Quinlan and Crisp 


played well for Needham. 


Nov. 11. 


them for the second time this season. 


We went to Wayland and lost to 
Way- 
land worked a criss-cross on the kick off and 
luckily for them, made it good. The Needham 
team played a hard game but the ball never 
remained in their territory for a very long 
time. The Wayland team as usual was by far 
much heavier than that of Needham. Stan- 
wood was out of this game. The score at the 
end of the game was Wayland 6, Needham 0. 

Nov. 14. Needham met the fast Concord 
team on Greene’s Field. They came here with 
a big reputation having scored 260 points to 
their opponents 14. They outweighed the 
Needham team by 15 pounds to the man. 
They started off with a rush and scored a 
touchdown in the first two minutes of play and 
kicked the goal. Then the Needham boys got 
right down to hard work, and the first half 
ended in Needham’s favor 14-7. During the 
second half the Concord team scored 7 more 
points and tied the game. The kicking of the 
goals was the feature of this game. The score 


was 14-14. 
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Noy. 18. We had a practice game between 
two teams picked from the squad with a few 
outsiders. The teams were named Takhomas 
and Uneedas. This game was won by the Tak- 


homas. Score 14-13. 
Takhomas. Uneedas. 
Quinlan Whetton 
Jacobs Freeman 
Roper Stanwood 
Crisp Flint 
Chambers Wye 
Ryan Hemenway 
Parker Coon 
Palmer E. Richwagen 
Cook V. Richwagen 
Marchant P. Simon 
Blades I. Dawson 

Nov. 21. The Needham team played Mil- 


ford. The field we played on was a solid sheet 
of ice. Nearly all of the players were cut on 
the hands or face during the game. Milford 
scored 7 points early in the game, which made 
it look bad for Needham, but toward the last 
of the game Whetton received a forward pass 
from a Needham man and ran 60 yards for a 
However we failed to kick the 
The score was 7-6. 


touchdown. 
goal and lost. 


Noy. 23. We played Norwood at Needham 
on Greene’s Field. Norwood outweighed us 
by several pounds. The Needham team played 


hard all through the game but had to bow to: 


their heavier opponents. The score was 32-0. 


Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Day. We did not 
play our annual game with Wellesley High 
School this year, as the parents of most of the 
players were unwilling to let them play against 
the heavy and speedy Wellesley team. Instead 
of the Wellesley team we played Saugus High 
School on our home grounds, Greene’s Field. 
They brought a team that outweighed us by 
thirty pounds. Saugus opened the game by 
kicking off to Needham and on the next play 
Needham worked a forward pass from Whet- 
ton to Quinlan, that went for a touchdown. 


All through the game Needham had their op- 
ponents puzzled, and worked trick plays and 
straight rushing for long gains. During the 
first three periods we ran up 38 points, keep- 
ing the ball in Saugus territory all the time. 
In the fourth period we sent nearly a whole 
team of substitutes in, and though played well 
Saugus worked a long forward pass and by 
other short gains made a hard earned touch- 
down. Soon after this the game ended. 

Score, Needham High School 38, Saugus 
High School 6. 

This game was attended by a large number 
of people, who turned out to see what Need- 
ham High School’s light team could do. There 
was a trophy for the winner of this game pre- 
sented by Mr. Salman which now stands in 
the office of the Needham High School and 
will show our victory years hence. 


Thanksgiving Day 


The Needham boys played Saugus High 

In the last game of the season; 

The Saugus boys went home with a sigh; 

And this, my friends, is the reason; 

They thought of their turkey, pudding, and 
pie, 

And everything else good to eat, 

While the husky boys of the Needham High 

Played an excellent game and beat. 


The Football Party 


On Ferbuary twenty, the faculty gave a 
party for the football boys. It was thought 
for some time there would be no function of 
this nature given this year; but on February 
nine, like a bolt from a clear sky, came the 
announcement that the teachers would give 
the football squad a party on the twelfth. So 
everybody hurried about and managed to get 
partners except those that did not dance; and 
they stood around on the stairs and enjoyed 
themselves. The hall was prettily decorated 
with red hearts and streamers, which took 
from the academic atmosphere of the sur- 
rounding. The first part of the evening was 
spent in listening to several humorous readings 
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by Miss Leavitt, which received hearty ap- 
plause. After this, dainty dance orders in the 
form of hearts, were given out and immediate- 
ly filled. Dancing followed, which lasted until 
eleven, music being furnished by Gilbert’s Or- 
chestra. At intermission favors were distrib- 
uted by Mr. Hutchinson to the football squad ; 
the favors were more or less appropriate to 
each person, and caused much amusement. 
Many thanks are due the teachers for their 
kindness and labor in giving their party. 


Al Statement of the Finances of the 1914 
Football Season. 


good form and started the season by defeating 
them, 7 to 4. Our boys made only one error, 
and had a total of 12 hits, the Alumni getting 
only 4. Whetton pitched for the school, al- 
lowing only four hits and striking out seven. 
Palmer pitched a good game for the Alumni, 
getting a total of thirteen strike outs. 


Spo os Fis ( Pe Ose Uae a2) pgm US Ose / 
Alumni 00040 0 0 0 0— 4 
April 17. The team went to Boston to play 


the Huntington School. This was probably 
the hardest game of the season. Our team was 
much smaller than theirs and was defeated 7 
to 0. Harold Crisp pitched the first game of 


Received je Wa ro ee ; 
Mitiand Sentember t-.. <$ 10.94 his life and made a good showing. He allowed 
ers tcigas. = tl 17.25 $ 771 only seven hits and struck out four men. N. 
. EP 1815 101.46 Crisp deprived our opponents of having a no 
DSR POR ec ona ewe one eee ey Seats 
Binnlicsmat tc eee ce. 9.91 BA SGan Nig then Caen.) O40 0%. 07:0 0 
Manager’s Expense ...... . 2 Aye untingtons OF G2) 0 1 Oc22. 0 7 
From Lunch Counter ... 84.70 April 19. We played the fast Framingham 
H. S. team. Whetton was hit freely for a 
$340.95 $340.95 time but our ‘fine fielding held the score low, 


Baseball 


Soon after the spring vacation the boys 
started baseball practice under Captain Whet- 
ton. There was much enthusiasm shown and 
the season was one of the most successful for 
years. There were only five veterans left, but 


a large number of new men tried out. Those 
who made the team are: 
K. Whetton, p. Substitutes. 
re Say P. F. Godfrey 
N. Crisp, c. 
C. Bleakney 
J. Freeman, 1b. Tegan: 
na EDU at F. Whetton 
C. Stanwood, 3b. ‘ 
H. Smith 
B. Jacobs, ss. R. Blades 
Pa vany Lf. : : 
R. Roper, c. f. 
P. Quinlan, r. f. 


April 10. The High School played the an- 
nual Alumni game. The school team was in 


so the hits counted only twice. During this 
time Needham tallied 4 times, which proved 
enough to win the game. Freeman was hit by 
a pitched ball in the fourth and was forced to 
leave the game. 


INS ELS Sic O= 0 1 0 O4 
Framingham 1 0 O O 1 0 0 O02 


April 24. Needham played the first of the 
annual baseball games with Wellesley. Crisp 
pitched “gilt-edged” balls for five innings, and 
allowed no hits. But in the sixth his arm 
showed the effects of the cold weather and 
Whetton was sent in to relieve him. Whetton 
pitched well and Needham won 7 to 5. 


Ne See rues, 00-0 Or, 0—-7 
Welleslevern Of Or 0:00) -07-2:)"3: 01) 0. 5-5 


April 28. Needham went to Winthrop. 
Whetton opened the game, but Winthrop hit 
him hard for six innings, then Crisp went into 
the box. Needham hit hard all through the 
game, but in the ninth inning the score was a 
tie, 10 to 10. After two innings Needham 


0 
0 
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made three extra runs and carried off the lau- 
rels. Crowley’s hitting featured the game. 

NEL Se rd a Ole oe ar ete bi 
W'throp 0.) 320-2200" 2-1 OO itt 


May 1. Needham was beaten in this game 
by the speedy Walpole team. Crisp had ex- 
cellent control, passing no men and striking 
out eight. Inability to hit however lost the 
game for Needham. Stanwood deprived our 
opponents of a “no hit no run” game by get- 
ting two hits and scoring Crowley. 

Nese Se ees 


01 0-1 
Wie Sai eee O40 Oe Ore es 

May 5. Our team went to Waltham and 
Icst in a hard fought game. Needham went 
to bat in the seventh inning with 10-1 against 
them, and before the end of the inning the 
score was 10-10. But Waltham managed to 


come through with the winning run. Stan- 


wood, Jacobs, and Roper batted well for 
Needham. 

Nee Eig OO? 01-0 2.0" Saree 
Wras 0253. OF 32 2-1 36020 ie 


May 8. We played Watertown at Green’s 
field. Lack of ability to hit left Needham on 
the short end of a 6-2 game. Crisp struck 
out twelve men and kept the hits well scat- 
tered, except in the fifth inning when five 
runs were scored. Quinlan was the only man 
to make a hit. 


Ni Eee OS O22 2e8O 0 0 Oar ea me 
WHS: * 020-0. (0S Sa20 750 eaten 

May 12. We went to Watertown and again 
lost 6-4. Whetton pitched well, getting a to- 


tal of ten strike outs. 
for Needham. 
Nie 0) 
Waites 0 


Errors lost the game 
OO ak 
0 420 

May 15. Needham beat Wayland in a close 
game, 7-4. Ryan featured the game, making 


two grandstand catches. Crisp was in fine 
form and made twelve strike outs. 
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May 18. We were badly beaten by the Mil- 
ford team 16-5. Ryan made two home runs. 
Errors combined with hits were the cause of 
the defeat. 


Ni iiva: iz,0 a ged # 0 5 
8 4 2 1 16 


TT 


1 2 
0 0 

May 26. We went to Norwood to play the 
team from that High School. The Crisp 
brothers formed the battery for Needham and 
they did splendidly. The only reason we did 
not win was that the Needham boys could not 
hit the ball. The Norwood High School boys 
played an excellent game of ball and won. 
The score was 3-2. 


Norwood. «0-.0 0-1 0) 25-00 Vesa 
Ne SE fe 0)..0°-0* 02 (05.0 \2.20 Gee 

May 29. We went to Framingham where 
we met defeat 13-6. Many costly errors and 
Framingham’s ability to hit in pinches had 


much to do with the score. 


NH S28 00 Br 00a ee 
EAE Se 0» SAO 23 6 OY eae eee 
May 31. Needham High and Wellesley 


High met on Green’s field, Needham, in the 
second game of their annual series. Harold 
Crisp pitched for Needham, while his brother, 
Norman Crisp, caught. Curry and Carey 
formed the battery for Wellesley. After two 
were out in the first inning, Ryan drove a 
single to right field but was left on base. Dur- 
ing the next five innings it was a pitchers’ 
battle, both pitchers striking out the batter at 
will. In the sixth Kuhlewein got Wellesley’s 
first run. He made an infield single, stole 
second, went to third on a sacrifice and stole 
home, and was safe on a close decision. Need- 
ham had a chance to even up the game in the 
eighth, when Jacobs, the first man up, singled, 
stole second and third. Needham’s chance to 
score diminished when Jacobs remained at 
third, while three of his team mates struck 
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out. Wellesley scored again in the ninth when 
Crisp hit W. McCabe, who was sacrificed to 
second and to third and scored on G. McCabe’s 
single to right field. Although Carey followed 
with a single, Crisp tightened and struck out 
Keefe, Wellesley’s hard hitting second base- 
man. The batting of Ryan and five running 
catches by Jacobs and Roper featured the 
game. Both pitchers had excellent control and 
held the batters at their mercy. It was the 
best game seen on the local grounds for many 
years. Neither pitcher issued a base on balls. 
Crisp struck out fifteen men while Curry re- 
tired seventeen. 


fede, Oe 00 60..0-- 1 0) 0. 1-2 
eer oe OO O00 - 0" 0" 0 0 
June 5. We met Norwood in the second 


game of the series on Green’s field. For eight 


innings we had everything our own way. The 
ninth inning opened with the score 4-1 in our 
favor. Then Nor- 
wood started a rally and aided by errors 
brought the score 6-4 in their favor. Need- 
ham failed to score in their half. Crisp pitched 


well for eight innings, striking out sixteen 


Two men were retired. 


men. 
Norwood 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 5—6 
INSEL SS 33 0001001 0 04 
June 9. Wayland High School won from 


Needham High School at Wayland. — Both 
teams played good ball, and the feature of the 
game was the home run by Paul Ryan, our 


star outhelder. The score was 3-2 in favor of 


Wayland. 
Neve or OM 0e Ot 002-00: 0.2 
We Sas Oe Oe 0 07.0 *2%:0-- 02-3 
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FOLLIES OF NEEDHAM HIGH 


A school magazine is a great invention: 
The school gets all the fame, 

The printer gets all the money, 

While the staff gets all the blame. 


The Pleasures of High School Life 


The saddest of all the days of the year 
Is surely, but sorrowfully drawing near, 
When the teachers and students are loath to 
part 
And give up the lessons so dear to the heart. 


That “math” is the easiest all will agree, 
With its unknown quantities X, Y, and Z. 
Perhaps German for some will come next in 

line, 
While English for others will take little 
time. 


To grind out Latin is a treat each day, 
To say nothing of History, which seems so 
gay, 
But the hardest of all is the Harmony course 
And the singing when each one yells himself 
hoarse. 


And the teachers have had such jolly good 
fun, 
That they will be homesick when their work 
is done; 
And we know what a loss to them it will be 
To make no reports for the parents to see. 


Though dreaded by all we must meet this sad 
day, 
When our work is all stopped and we turn 
to play. 
But joy! That long summer will at last be o’er 
And we will come back to our High School 
once more. 
RusseLL Pace, 1916. 


I once knew a bald young man, 
Recall his name I never can, 

If I remember right, 

He was very impolite, 
Whenever he saw any girls, he ran. 


There was an old lady from Baltimore, 

With her little broom she could sweep the 
floor, 

With her little hand she could open the door, 

She could eat an apple right down to the core, 

I’m sure I don’t need to tell you more. 
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There was once a girl so very thin, . A Sketch 
She could hide behind a common pin, 

But she had a sister who was so fat, 

There was a broken chair wherever she sat. 


‘Twas the beautiful eventide, 

The sky had lost its red, 

And the dark, black shadows of night 
Were gathering overhead ; 

Zum Kopfweh Out in the open air, 

It was just the time to wander 

The gloomy forest, a fitting place 
The problems of life to ponder. 


Ach, liebes Kopfweh, wie ich habe dich gern, 
Du machst meinen Haar am Ende zu steh’n, 
Wenn ich dir nur einen Schlag geben konnte, 


Aber nein, ich kann dich gar nicht seh’n. 
So, quietly he walked 


The well known paths along; 
His thoughts were only of pleasant things 
Spring Feelings And in his heart, a song— 
xe 
Seeder old school, Ah! little did he dream 
Of an enemy lurking near, 
I am a fool 


To sit and waste my time. Beotane pee potas 
With hatred quite sincere. 
Yet how can [ 


Although I sigh, 
Dope out this pesky line. 
And yet the bell will sometime ring, 
Then “Good-by, Study,” I shall sing ; Surely he knew his plot! 
For everywhere life is worth living, He had not planned in vain! 


While we our time at books are giving. He saw his victim sit 
A woodland spring, beside; 


He refrained not from a pleased smile. 
Which shadows could not hide. 


Joun Donatp, 1916. 


Constantly, followed his foe, 
With always a steady gain, 


Soon we shall know 

When hence we go 
Into the world of life, 

That ease is dear, 

That cares are drear, 
With work and struggle rife. 
Yet we should worry, while we’re here, 
Vacation time is getting near. 
Then to the junk-shop goes our books, 
Then to our pleasures turn our looks. 


“Ah! this little seat,” 

Said our hero, brave and true, 

““Twas here she promised to be mine, 

My dearest sweetheart, Sue! 

‘Twas here I held her tiny hand, 

In the world, no happier man, 

As she looked at me with those big blue eyes 
As only Susy can. 


Yet those exams 

Which student crams 
They will be here ere long. 

Or else a job 

Amongst the mob 
Where we're likely to “get in wrong.’ 
But yet we can’t help having fun 
While the course is still to run; 
Therefore as soon as school is out, 
Go chuck your books without a doubt. Mitprep Baxter, 1917. 


I am truly, truly blessed, 
For worries, I care not, 
I could almost sing”—but alas! 
His words were then cut short, 
; For softly his foe had crept, 
With the purpose, to end his woe, 
Had thrust his sharp weapon into his flesh, 
“Plague take that pesky mosquito !” 
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If a stranger should happen to be in Need- 
ham about eight o’clock in the morning, he 
would see several stately and dignified boys 
and girls wending their way through the com- 
mon to high school. They have many books 
under their arms and not a few are studying 
as they walk along. They do not give the im- 
pression, however, of hastily preparing lessons 
which should have been mastered the previous 
evening. No, indeed! They appear as being 
so anxious to gain knowledge that they cannot 
stop reading enough to walk to school. The 
stranger would notice that they are superior 
to most boys and girls of this frivolous age. 
He would observe correctly. No one would 
commend the discrimination of the stranger 
more than the boys and girls themselves. They 
are fully aware of their superiority, as they 
show by their proud poise. 

If the stranger should happen to be still 
in the town at twenty-eight minutes past eight, 
he would see some more of these honored 
pupils. These are, perhaps, a little less dignified 
than the previous ones. This is due to their 
position, not their natural lack of dignity. 
One realizes that people, due at school at 
eight-thirty, cannot be calm and composed at 
eight-twenty-eight. These pupils fly along 
like the wind and although the stranger cannot 
admire their dignity, he does admire their 
grace and speed. These pupils are often late, 
but, of course, this is not their fault. If the 
town clock had not been two seconds fast, 
they would never have been late. 

Between eight o’clock and_ twenty-eight 
minutes past eight, the stranger would see none 
of these superior beings. If he did, it would 
probably be an insignificant freshman, who 
was not yet acustomed to the unwritten law 
of the school. Let no one think that the pu- 
pils of the Needham High School are so com- 
mon and mediocre as to come to school at the 
unearthly time of quarter past eight. That 
is not true. Our pupils believe in distinguish- 
ing themselves. Whether they do this by com- 
ing at eight o’clock or by flying at eight twen- 
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ty-eight, makes no difference to them. They 
distinguish themselves. That is sufficient. 
Jutta CAMPBELL, 


There was a tumult in the lunchroom 
Of the quiet Needham High, 

And the air was rent with screeches 
Mingled with the soup and pie; 


Screeches full of fear and terror 

That were heard for miles around; 
And the teachers stopped their lessons 
To investigate the sound. 


Teachers hurried to the lunchroom 
From whence came the awful noise; 
Found the girls up on the table 
Safely guarded by the boys. 


On the floor beside the oil stove 
Lay the cause of all the touse, 
Lay the cause of all the tumult 
Dead !—A tiny little mouse! 
CoNSTANCE Twiac, 1917. 


Heard at the Lunch Counter. 


“This coffee is like mud.” 
“Well, it was ground this morning.” 


Translations of William Tell in German IV. 

Man hort den Kuhreihen (cne hears the 
herdsmen’s calls). 

“They hear the cow’s song.” 

Indem die Mustk eimfallt, fallt der Vorhang 
(as the music begins the curtain falls). “The 
music flies up and the curtain flies down.” 

Sie hatte einne kleine Kettle um den Hals 
Daran war ein Schloss (She had a little chain 
around her neck. On it was a locket). 

“She had a little kettle around her neck. 
On it was a castle.” 

Er war sie selbst (It was she herself). 
was her himself.” 

Sa famille etait nombreuse (His family 
was numerous). 

“His family was numberous.” 


“It 


a 
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1915. 
These are seniors, “don’t you know,” 
The other classes wish they'd go, 


After four years they’re still alive; 
One-Nine-One-Five! 


1916. 


These are juniors, “don’t you know,” 
All swell heads, as big as they grow, 
The way they act would make you sick; 
One-Nine-One-Six! 


19I/: 


These are sophomores, “don’t you know,” 
Full of soft soap and ready to blow; 
They all think they will go to heaven; 
One-Nine-One-Seven! 


1918. 


These are freshmen, “don’t you know,” 
Full of high ideas, and so 
Next year some will meet their fate; 
One-Nine-One-Eight ! 

OscaR MArcHANT, 1916. 


The recess bells ring; 

All start from their seat, 
Then with a grin, 

To the counter to eat. 


Packed in a corner, 
Awaiting their turn, 
Nickels go flying, 
And frankforts return. 
Lots Rocers, 1916. 


The cows are in the clover, 
The sheep are in the grass. 
But all the little goosies 
Are in the Freshman class. 


Heard in the Senior Typewriting Room. 


Girl: I didn’t hear your name mentioned in 
the honor list, Chuckle. 
Boy: No, my name was on the list, but Mr. 


Hutchinson dropped the paper and the name 


fell off. 


It’s a long way to graduation, 
It’s a long way to go, 

It’s a long way to graduation, 
Oh, that far-off day of woe! 

Goodby, examination, 

Farewell, study’s care; 

It’s a long way to graduation, 
But I hope to get there. 


My soul to-day is far away 

From Ovid and his writing; 

It dreams of last night’s photo play 
With its many scenes exciting. 


But, alas, it must return 

From those dreams so lovely, 

For my conscience, it doth burn (?) 

And my teacher, she doth chide me. 
Dorotuy Lyons, 1916. 


Coach—Are you good at batting? 

Candidate—No, I’m a prohibitionist. 

Coach—What’s that got to do with it? 

Candidate—Why, I don’t like a high ball 
and I never touch a drop.—Ex. 


Senior—Fools ask questions that wise men 
cannot answer. 

Freshmen—Yes, that’s why so many of us 
flunk cur exams.—Ex. 


Song of Class Treasurer. 


How dear to my heart 

I$ the ca$h of our cla$$ due$ 
When prompt little $enior$ 
Pre$ent it to view. 

But the one who won't pay 
To de$cribe I refuSe 

For perhap$ gentle reader 
That one may be you$.—Ex. 


Pupil—Oui, madame. 
Teacher—(blushing )—Mademoiselle, if you 
please. 
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Teacher—Will your mother buy some soap 
to help the Luncheon Counter ? 

Pupil—Yes, if she needs any. 

Teacher—Doesn’t she use it? 


Mary had a little lamp, 

She filled it on a dare, 

With two pints of gasolene,— 

Let’s bow our heads in prayer.—Ex. 


G. M. The justice of the peace has control 
of all petty affairs such as marriages. 

Teacher—Do you call marriage a petty af- 
fair? 


We dearly loved our Willie, 
But, alas! he is no more, 

For what he thought was H2O, 
Was H2S04.—Ex. 


“Since the war began, the women have been 
taking the place of the men on the Paris 
street cars.” 

“Well, they’d do it here if the men wern’t 
too ill-mannered to get up.”—Ex. 


He flunked in French, he failed in Math, 
I heard him madly hiss 

“Let me lay hands on the man that said 
That ignorance is bliss.”—Ex. 


Ike—I say, Mike, the choir sit in pine seats 
now. 

Mike.—What for? 

Ike.—To get the pitch —Ex. 


Some folks called him lazy, 
Others called him an “idle heir,” 
But when it came to dancing, 

He surely was “right there.” —Ex. 


An old lady took her seat in the car next 
to a small boy, who kept up an annoying snif- 
fling. Finally becoming impatient she asked: 

“Haven't you got a handkerchief, boy?” 

“Ves,” he said, “but I don’t lend it to 
strangers.” —Ex. 


First Girl—I hear that Arthur and Mabel 
have had another fight. 

Second Girl—Well—spats are fashionable 
you know.—Ex. 

Teacher to Pupil—John what is this note?” 
Pupil—‘Wait till I climb the telegraph pole 


and I will tell you.”—Ex. 


Mother visiting French teacher; “What is 
this phrase my boy repeats every night in his 
sleep? 


Je ne sais pas.”—Ex. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


T. James Crossman, Jr., class of 1911, grad- 
uates from Colby College this year. 


Fred Ballantine Dunn, class of 1911, gradu- 
ates this year from Colby College. 


Margaret Grace Campbell, class of 1911, 
graduates from Radcliffe College this year 
with the distinction of Magna Cum Laude. 


James H. Powers, class of 1911, received 
the honor of class orator at the Boston Uni- 
versity of Liberal Arts, from which he was 
graduated on June second. The oration will be 
delivered in Jordan Hall on June first. 


Lucian W. Burnham, class of 1910, has en- 
tered the employment of the Q-P Signal Com- 
pany of Needham Heights as a draughtsman. 


On April 14, 1915, Miss Olive E. Fuller of 
Allston, Mass., was married to Mr. Frank E. 
Parker, class of 1908. Mr. Parker is em- 
ployed by the New England Confectionery 
Company of Boston as a draughtsman. 


Pierpont F. Lesdernier, class of 1910, is 
employed by the C. F. Dewing Company of 
Needham as a taxicab driver. 


Mabel Blades, class of 1914, entered the ° 


Massachusetts Normal Art School last Sep- 
tember. —— 


Norman Dawson, class of 1914, entered 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology last 
September. 


Walter Jacobs, class of 1914, spent the past 
year doing Forestry work, and expects to 
enter Syracuse University this fall. 


Covert Flewelling, class of 1914, entered 
the University of Maine last fall. 


Lovell Richardson, class of 1914, who en- 
tered the University of Main last September, 
plays in both the College Band and Orchestra. 


Albert Howe, class of 1914, entered Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College last September. 


Albert Howe 14, who is studying at Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College, recently wrote 
an article which was published by the school 
paper. 

The pupils of the Needham High School 
wish to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Moseley on the birth of their son, Edwin 
Bartlett. Mr. Moseley is a graduate of the 
Needham High School with the class of 1896. 
Mrs. Moseley, formerly Miss Lilyan Lake, 
was the head of the English Department of 
our school for seven years and has many 
friends among the pupils and alumni. 

Stimpson Wyeth, Class of 1904, is principal 
of the High School, Stoughton, Mass. Miss 
Marion R. Stevens, Class of 1896, is princi- 
pal of the Public Kindergarten in Roxbury, 
Mass. Dr. Sarah E. Coppinger, Class of 1902, 
has been appointed trustee of State Hospital, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Iu Memoriam 

When the pupils of the High School as- 
sembled in the building Monday, May 24, the 
sadinews awaited them that Death had visited 
the class of 1914 and took from it one of its 
most beloved members, Harold Earl Wright. 

“Wrighty” as he was familiarly called was 
a member of the football team during his four 
years in High School, and captain of the team 
his senior year. He was Secretary and Treas- 


urer of his class during his junior and senior 
No boy was ever more popular than 
He was 


years. 
he, none more unassuming, or kind. 
always willing to extend a helping hand to 
those needing assistance, and ever thinking 
what he could do to lighten the burdens of 
others. 


One precious to our lives has gone, 
The voice we loved is stilled, 

The place made vacant in our hearts 
Can never more be filled. 
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